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To a pleaſant Tune. 


I. - 
M2 SLOW will I ceaſe for to recite 


* 


. N 5 King Henry's affairs in France 


PX, 


N ſo wide, 


72 


3 as . 1 « 4 


And of demeſtick jars I'Il write, 
That in his abſence did betide. 
| Ks 


” WL S475, 
A fearful field, in verſe PII frame, 
If yop'll be pleaſed" to underſtand, 

O FLoppox-MovunT! thy wonderous name 
Doth fore affright my trembling hand. 
III. 

Thou God of war! do me admit 
For to diſcourſe with ſounding praiſe, 
This bloody field, this fearful fight 
Fought in our old forefathers days. 
IV. 
Pardon, ye poets all, I cry, 
My ſimple, rude, and rugged rhyme ; 
Even though the hill, Parnaſſus high, 
n I * to climb. 


For what is he, * iy ſtyle, 
Such deeds of honour could contrive ; 
No, not the learned Virgil great, 

If that on earth he was alive, 

| VI. 

That could reveal in volume ſhort 

Great Howard's deeds, who did excell 
Though lovely print made no report, 

Fame would not fail the ſame to tell. 
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vn. 
Or thou, O Stanley, wonderous man 
Thou ſon of Mars, who can proclaim 
Thy matchleſs deeds? Tell me, who can 
Paint thy juſt praiſe, on wings of fame? 
VIII. | 
Thy doleful day-work till ſhall be 
In Scetland curſed with an outcry: 
For Hector's match this man was he 
Who climbed the mount of Floddon high. 


IX. ' 
What banners bravely blazed and born 


What ſtandards ſtout brought he to 
ground, ab. 
What worthy Lords by him forlorn, | | 
That ſorrow in Scotland yet doth ſound ! 
X. 
Ye heavenly Powers, your aid I crave ; 
My ſlender muſe help to awake; 
Grant, this work, which in hand I have, 
A fine and lucky end may make. 
XI. 
Before King Henry croſt the ſeas, 
And e'er to France he did transfleet, 
He thought the Scots might him diſeaſe 
With conſtituted captains meet. | 
A 4 
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XII. 
He knew that Engliſh Kings they fought, 
And by what mage * n con- 
| . trouled ; n 815 
Much more he in their ERA 83 
What damage had been done of old. 
XIII. 
And leſt chat they ſhould work ſome teen, 
As they thought to have done indeed, 
He left his realm unto his Queen, 
To be ruled as there was need. 
XIV. 
Then for the Earl of Surrey ſent 
And Regent of the North him made; 
And bad him, „If the Scots were bent 
« The Northern borders to invade: 
XV. 
“ That he ſhould raiſe a royal band 
& In Biſhoprick, and in Yorkſhire ; 
* In Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 
© In Cheſhire and in Lancaſhire.” 
| -, XVI. 
And if thou need Northumberland, 
Quoth he, therebe ſtrong men and ſtout, 
That will not ſtick, if need they ſtand, 
; To fight on horſeback, or on foot. 


% 
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XVI. 

There is the valiant Dacres old, 

Warden of the Weſt-march is he: 
There are the bows of Kendal bold, 

Who fierce will fight, and never flee, 

| XVIII. 

There is Sir Edward Stanley ſtout, 
For martial fkill clear without mack, 
From Latham-houſe his line came out, 


Whoſe blood will never turn their back. 
| XIX. 
All Lancaſhire will live and die 
With him, ſo chiefly will Cheſhire : 
For through his father's force, quoth he, 
This kingdom firſt came to my fire. 
XX. | | 
Lord Clifford too, a luſty troop 
Will there conduct, a captain wiſe ; 
And with the luſty knight, Lord Scroop, 
The power of Richmondſhire will riſe. 
XXI. 
The wardens all look that you warn, 
To hearken what the Scots forecaſt; 
If they the ſigns of wars diſcern, 
Bid them the beacons fire faſt. 
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The Earl then with a ſorry heart, ¶ tear s, 
Had drowned his face with trickling 
When from his Prince he did depart, 
And from his royal country peers. 
XXIII. 
And thou, quoth he, Almighty Gop, 
Let him a death moſt ſhameful die, 
Which 1s the cauſe of mine abode, 
Bereaved of my king's company. 
XXIV. 
Some thought to the king of Scots that he 
Did wiſh ſuch ſad untimely fate; 
And ſome, to the Earl of Derby, 


With whom he had a great debate. 
BAY 


The Earl did then his tenants all 
In muſters fair, and brave elect ; 
And on his way, by journeys ſmall, 
To Pomfret-caſtle did direct. 
XX VI. 
Then did he ſend Sir William Bulmer, 
And bad him on the borders lie, 
With ordnance, and other geer, 
Each houſe of fence to fortify. 
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XXVII. 
And bad him call the borderers bold, 
And hold with him in readineſs; 

And get him word, with ſpeech he could, 
If that the Scots meant his diſtreſs, 
XXVII. 

Then cauſed he watch in every ſtreet, 
And poſts to run through downs anddales, 
So what was wrought, he knew of it, 
From Carliſle to the coaſt of Wales. 
No XXIX. 
When flying Fame, that monſtrous wight, 
With hundred wings was nimbly flown, 
And in the court, of Scotland light, | 
And all abroad, was blazed and blown, 
XXX. 
Of great King Henry's enterprize 
And how he forced was into France, 
With all his peers in princely wiſe, 
To bring that land to complaiſance. 
XXXI. 
England to over-run with rage, 
The Scots then meant, as was their guiſe, 
Still as the king was under age, | 
Or occupied ſome otherwile. 


„ TMA RNA 
XXXII. | 
King Nes s courage did increaſe, 
And of his council craved to know, 
If he had better hve in peace, 
Or fight againſt his brother-in-law. 
XXX 
Alas, ſaid he, my heart is ſore, 
And care conſtraineth me to weep, 
That ever I to England ſwore, 
A rs or love a day to keep. 
| XXXIV. 
Had I not entred in that band, 
I ſwear now by this burniſhed blade, 
England and Scotland both one land, 
And kingdom one I could have made. 
XXXV. 
That realm we ſhould ſoon over-run, 
That England, when this age is paſt, 
As to our elders they have done, 
Should homage do to us at laſt. 
| XXXVI. 
Then ſtood there up a baron ſtout, 
The luſty Lord of Douglas blood, 
My Liege, quoth he, have you no doubt, 
But mark my words, with mirthful 
mood. 
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| XXVVVII. 
The league is broke, no doubt you need, 
Believe me, Liege, my words are true. 
What was the Engliſh admiral's deed, 
When Andrew Barton bold he flew ? 
XXXVIII. 
Your ſhips and armour too he took ; 
And ſince, their King did nothing fear, 
To ſend his aid, againſt the Duke 
Of Gelders your own couſin dear. 


XXXX. 
Hath not the baſtard Heron ſlain, 


Your Warden with his ſpiteful ſpear ? 
The league and peace therefore are vain, 
My Liege, you nothing have to fear. 
XL. 
Then manful Maxwell anſwered ſoon, 
My Liege, the league is broke by right; 
For the Engliſh King, ought not to have * 
gone, FRI 
Againſt your Friend, in France to fight. 
Have you in league not entered late, | | 
With Lewis choſen, the French king ? 
And now, you ſee, what great debate 
Betwixt the King and him doth ſpring. 
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XIII. 

What greater kindneſs could you ſhow, 
Unto your friend the King of France, 
Than in Engliſh blood your blade to im- 

brue, | 


Again their land to lift your lance? | 
XLII. 


You know what hurt to you was done, 
By Engliſh kings in times of old; 
Your borders burned, and Berwick town 


Still by ſtrong hand they from you hold. 
XLIV. 


Wherefore more time let us not conſume, 
But fiercely fight that land again: 
Ai then ſtood up the proud Lord Hume, 


Of Scotland, the Chief Chamberlain. 
XLV. 


My Liege, quoth he, in all your life, 


More lucky fate could never fall ; 
For now that land, with little grief, 

Unto your crown you conquer ſhall. 

XLVI, 

For England's. king, you underſtand, 

To France is paſt with all his peers ; 
There is none at home, left in the land, 
Butjoult-head monks, and burſten fryers- 


* 
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| f XLVII. 
Or ragged ruſtics, without rules, 
Or prieſts prating for pudding-ſhives, 
Or millners madder than their mules, 
Or wanton clerks, waking their wives. 
XLVII. | 
There is not a lord left in England, 
But all are gone beyond the ſea; 
Both knight and baron with his band, 
With ordnance, or artillery. 


XLIX. 
The King then called to Dallamount, 


Which bodwordout of France did bring; 
Quoth be, the nobles names pray note, 


Who are encamped with the Engliſh 


King. 
a 
That will I do, my Liege, quoth he, 
As many as I have at heart; 
Firſt there is the great Earl of Derby, 
With one that is called Lord Herbert, 
LI. 
There is an Earl, of ancient race, 
Plumed up in proud and rich array, 
His banner caſts a glittering grace, 
A half - moon in a golden ray. 


* 
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8 —— . | 
'That is the noble Piercy plain, Lye Tt J 
The King did ſay and gave a ſtamp, 


There is not ſuch a Lord again, 


No, not in all King Henry's camp. 
LIII. 


There is a Lord that bold doth bear 


A Talbot brave, a burly tyke, 

Whoſe Fathers ſtruck France ſo with fear, 

As made poor wives and children ſhriek. 
LIV. 


The King then anſwered at one word, 


- 'Fhat'is the Earl of Shrewſburyß; 
There is Hkewiſe a laſty Lord, *. 
10 Which called is the famed Darcy. 

LV. a 
There's Dudley and brave Delaware, 

And Drury, great Lords all three; 

The Duke of Buckingham is there, 


Lad Cobbam and Lord ny 
. LVL. 


| There i is the Earl of Eſſex gay, 


And Stafford ſtout, Earl of Wiltſhire; 
There is the Earl of Kent, Lord Gray, 
With haughty Haſtings, hot as fire. 
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LXVII. 
And bid him ceaſe his furious force, 
Againſt my friend, the king of France, 
For fear domeſtick wars prove worſe, 


When in his kingdom I advance. 
LXVIII. 


And ſummon him ſoon to return, 
Leſt that our power we ply apace; 
With fire and ſword, we beat and burn, 
His men and land in little ſpace. 
| LXIX. 
Then Lyon made him reverence, | 
And with his coat of arms him deckt. 
He haled up fail, and towards France, 
He did his way with ſpeed direct. 
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F 1.1 II. 


LXX. 
1 the King did letters 
I write, 

i Which ſwifteſt poſt did nimbly bear, 
1 To all his lords which had delight, 
With him in England arms to wear. 
Then every lord, and knight each where, 
And barons bold in muſters met ; 
Each man made haſte, to mend his gear, 
And fome their ruſty pikes did whet. - 
— - 
Some made a mell of maſly lead, 
Which iron all about did bind ; 
Some made ſtrong helmets for the head, 
And ſome their griſly gifarings grind. 


| LXXIII. 
Some made their battle-axes bright; 


Some from their bills did rub the ruſt; 
Some made long pikes and lances light; 
Some pikeforks for to join and thruſt. 
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LXXIV. 
Some did a ſpear for weapon wield ; 
Some did their luſty geldings try; 
Some all with gold did gild their ſhield; 
Some did with divers colours dye. 
LXXV. | 
The ploughmen hard their teams could 
take, 
And to hard harneſs them convert, 
Their ſhares defenſive armour make, 


To fave the head, and ſhield the heart. 
LXXVI. 


Dame Ceres did unſerved remain, 
The fertile fields did he untilled; 
Outrageous Mars ſo ſore did reign, 


That Scotland was with fury filled. 
. LXXVII. 


The king of Scots was much inflamed 
With joy to ſee himſelf obeyed, 

And did command his chamberlain, 
In England all this gang to lead. 

LXXVIII. 

The Chamberlain Lord Hume in haſte, 
March -· Warden over caſt alſo, 

Within the Engliſh border's breaſt 


With full eight thouſand men did go. 
B 3 
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LXXIX. 
And enter in Northumberland, 
With banners bravely blazed and born, 
And finding none them to withſtand 
They ſtraight deſtroyed both hay and 
corn. | 


| LXXX. 
They ſpoiled and ravaged all abroad, 
And on each ſide, in, booties brought, 
The coarſer loons got geldings good, 


And droves of kine and cattle caught. 
LXXXI. 


Moſt ſtately halls, and buildings gay, 
With ſacrilegious hands they burn; 
And this has always been their way, 
Whenever they could ſerve their turn. 
LXXXII. 
But happy Harwood- church on the hill, 
Thou always ſcaped their barbarous rage; 
As thou wert once, ſo art thou ſtill, | 
The wonder of the preſent age. 
LXXXIII. 
There Judge Gaſcoigne, once wiſely grave, 
With his fair dame entombed doth lie; 
And there lies Rudimond ſo brave, | 
In armour, by his family. 
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LXXXIV. 
With other noble perſons too, 
For valour famed, and piety ; 
Their monuments you now may view, 


Moſt ſweet and lovely to the eye. 
LXXXV. 


But to return, for I have digreſt. 
The Scors thus having over-run 
The bordering parts, and filled with prey, 
They thought to-Scotland to return. 
LXXXVI. 
Sir William Bulmer being told 
Of this great road and wild array, 
Did ſtrait forecaſt, all means he could, 


The Seots in their return to ſtay. 
LXXXVII. 


Two hundred men himſelf did lead, 

To him there came the borderers ſtout, 
And divers gentlemen with ſpeed, 

Repaired to him with horſe and foot. 

LXXXVIII. 

They were not all a thouſand men, 

But knowing where the Scots would 
come, | 

The borderers beſt their coaſts did ken, 
And hid them in a field of broom. _ 
B 4 
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| LXXXIX. 
The Scots came ſcouring down ſo faſt, 
And proudly prickedup with their prey ; 5 
Thinking their perils all were paſt, 
I hey ſtraggling ran out of their way. 
XC. 
The Engliſh men burſt out apace, 
And ſkirmiſhed with the Seats anon; 
There was fierce fighting, face to face, 
And many geldings made to groan. 
XCl. 
There men might ſee ſpears fly in ſpells 
And tall men tumbling on the ſoil, 
And many a horſe turned up his heels; 
Outrageous Mars kept ſuch a coil. 
XCII. 
The Scots their ſtrength did long extend ; 
And broken ranks did ſtill renew ; 
But the Englith archers, in the end, 
With arrows ſhot : moſt ſore they flew. 
XCIII. 
The Engliſh ſpears, on the other fide 
Amongſt the Scots did fiercely fling, 
And through their ranks did rattling ride, 
And chaſed them through moſs, mire, 
and ling. 
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XCIV. 
The chamberlain, viewing this chance, 
And ſeeing his hoſt all put to flight, 
Did with the foremoſt forth advance: 
But happy in his horſe ſq light. 
XCV. 
Straightway he flew, when he perceived 
His banner-bearer down was beat: 
The Engliſh then their ſpoil received, 
Beſides a ſtore of geldings great. 
XCVI. 
Six hundred Scots were ſlain that day, 
And near that number priſoners ta' en, 
But of the Engliſh, brave and gay, 
There were no more than fixty flain. 
XCVII. 
In Auguſt month this broil befell, 
Wherein the Scots loſt ſo much blood, 
That mournful when the tale they tell, 
They call it now, The Devil's road. 
XCVIII. 
Thus while the Scots, both near and far, 
Were through all Scotland occupied, 
In framing weapons, fit for war, 
And muſtering men on every ſide, 
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XCIX. | 
By this time came the herald ſent, 
Before the town of Terwin high ; * 
There to King Henry ſoon he went, 
And bowing low upon his knee, 
EE. - 4 
He reverently the King did greet ; 
Who took from him his letters large; 
And then, as ordered, what was writ, 
In open words he did diſcharge. 
Cl. 
The letters ſoon were looked upon, 
And in King Henry's ſight peruſed; 
King James's mind he knew full ſoon, 
And found himſelf more ſore abuſed. 
. II. 
Who ſummoned him his ſiege to raiſe, 
And ſtay thoſe wars he took in hand; 
Or elſe with blood he would pave his ways, 
And ſtraight invade his native land. 
| CIII. 
King Henry's heart began to riſe, 
And to the herald he did ſay, 
Thy maſter thus J did ſurmiſe, 
Would in our abſence partly play. 
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Indeed he doth not now digreſs 
From his old ſires, never brave; 28 
But if he do my land diſtreſs, 
I hope he welcome hard ſhall have. 
O. 
For in my land I left a lord, 
Who aiding of my royal Queen, 
Will ſtay your Prince at point of ſword ; 
His blade was ever fierce and keen. 
CVI. 
Let him not deem ſo deſtitute 
My land of lords and valiant knights; 
For if he dare to proſecute, 
He there ſhall find ſome warlike wights. 
el. 

Who will ſhed for me their purple gore, 
And all his ſtreaming ſtandards rent: 
They will ſend upon him many a ſhower, 

Of arrows, ere he paſs the Trent. 
CVIII. 
Since perjured he now doth prove, 
And doth ſo ſmall eſteem his oath; 
Our ſiege we will not ceaſe to move, 


Be he ſo never mad or wroth. 


— 
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| CIX. 
And here a valiant vow we will make, 
At what time as we ſhall return, 
All Scotland we will harraſs and ſack, 
And never ceaſe to ſpoil and burn. 
CX. 
Nor ever peace with him contrive, 
Nor ever league nor union make, 
While one falſe Scot is left alive, 
And till the land be brought to wrack. 
_CXI. 
Then he to the King of Scots did write 
A letter, baniſhing all fears, 
That he, for all his ire and ſpight, 
In France would ſtill proceed his wars. 
CXII. 
Then gave it to the herald's hand, 
Beſides, with it, a rich reward; 
Who haſtened to his native land, 
To ſee how with his King it fared. 
CXIII. | 
And while he waited for the wind, 
And for his ſhips did things ordain, 
For all his haſte he came behind, 
And never ſaw his Prince again. 


* — — 
— ———— —— ——ää nan —_— 
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CXIV. 
King Henry then the Scottiſh bill 
Unto the Earl of Surrey ſent, 
To Pomfret, where abiding ſtill, 
He bid him be for battle bent. 
CXV. 
The Earl did all things ſtraight provide 
The Scotch King's purpoſe to reſiſt, 
Throughout all Scotland far and wide, 
And all was done that he did liſt. 
CXVI. 
Lord Dacres alſo did perceive, 
The Scots intention manifeſt; 
He knew their meetings, muſters brave, 
And daily riding, without reſt. 
CXVII. 
The truth whereof he ſent ſtraitway, 
And told the Earl of Surrey ſage; 
That time was not for to delay, 
But ſoldiers raiſe for to engage. 
CXVIII. 
Which when the Earl did underſtand, 
He letters ſent both far and near, 
To all the nobles in the land, 


That they their forces might prepare. 


— — 
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| .CXIX. 
And tell what numbers they could make, 
Of valiant men, all well arrayed ; 
Then with Sir Philip Tilney ſpake, 
How they their wages might be paid. 
CXX. 
He, after this, for ordnance ſent 
Unto Sir Nicholas Appleyard ; 
Who did accordingly conſent, 
And towards him apace prepared. 
With culverines, and portals great, 
And double cannons two or three; 
Which he brought on by ſteed and cart, . 
To Durham in the North country. 
CXXII. 
The noble Earl then letters wrote, 
Unto each caſtle, fort, and hold, 
That they ſhould furniſh them with ſhot, 
And fortify their bulwarks bold. 
; CXXIII, 
Who anſwered all, with ſtomachs ſtout, 
And every captain with his train, 
That they would keep the Scots quite out, 
Until the King returned again. 
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cxxlv. 
Which anſwer of the captains keen 


The noble Earl did much delight; 
But what the Scots this while did mean, 


And of King James I mean to write. 
CXXV. 
After he to his brother-in-law, 
Defiance into France had ſent, 
His nobles all to him did draw, 
Well buſked, and for battle bent. 
_ WH 
And thus arrayed in armour bright, 
They met in Edinborough town ; 
There was many a lord and many a knight, 
And baron brave, of high renown. | 
CXXVII. 
Of prelates proud, a populous lave, 
And abbots boldly there were known, 
With Biſhop of St. Andrew's brave, 
Who was King James's baſtard ſon. 
CXX VII. 
Surely it was an unſecmly ſight, 
And quite againſt our Chriſtian laws, 
To ſee a prelate preſs to fight, Is. > 
And that too in a wicked cauſe. 
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| CXXIX. 
Were theſe the Scots religious rules, 


Who taught the prieſts ſuch pranks 


| perverſe, 
To march forth muſtered on their mules, 
And ſoldier-like to ſue God Mars? 
CXXX. 
The meſſenger of Chriſt, St. Paul, 


Taught chem to ſhoot at no ſuch mark, 


Peter, and Chriſt's apoſtles all, 
Did never lead them in the dark. 
CxxNNI. | 
Their Patron fo did not them learn, 
St. Andrew, with his ſhored croſs, 
But rather Trimon of Quhytehorn, 
Or, Doffin, demi-god of Roſs. 
1 CXXXII, a 
This Biſhop bold, this baſtard bleſt, 
With other biſhops in his band, 
And abbots bold, as all the reſt, 
For beagle-rods, took bills in hand. 
CXXXIII. 
And every lord with him did lead, 
A mighty band for battle preſt; 
Numbers ſo great, they did extend 
To a hundred thouſand men at leaſt. 
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| CXXXIV. | 
King James for joy began to ſmile, 
So great an army to behold ;_ 
Who for to ſerve him, thought no toil, 
But blazoned forth his banners bold. 
CXXNV. 
Each Lord went on then with his band, 
And every captain with his train, 
The muſic ecchoed through the land, 
And brazen trumpets blowed amain. 
CXXXVI. 
The drums did beat, with warlike Gt: 


And banners bravely waved wide. 


For ſoldiers armed on every ſide. 
CXXX VII. 
In midſt of ranks, there rode the g 


On ſtately ſteed, which graceful ſtampt; 


A goodly ſight to ſee him fling, . 

And how his foaming bits he champt. 
CXXXVIII. 

Thus did King James moſt gorgeous ride, 
A pleaſure to his noble peers ; 

He had a heart puft up with pride, 
And was a prince that baniſhed fears. 

C: 


Men ſcarce could view the fruitful ground, 
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CXXXX. 
Alas! he thought himſelf too ſtrong 
Having ſo great a multitude: 
But Providence, when kings do wrong, 
Their mighty power can elude. 
| CXL. 
He thought no king in Chriſtendom, 
In field to meet him was of might ; 
No, nor an emperor of Rome 


Had been of force with him to fight. 
CXLI. 


Nor Hercules, nor Hannibal, 
The Soldan, Sophy, nor the Turk ; 
None of the mighty monarchs all; 
Such valiant blood did in him work. 
CXLII. 
But yet for all his armed hoſt, 
His puffed-up pride, and haughty heart, 
Full ſoon abated was his ghoſt; 
He was brought to London in a cart. 
CXLIII. 

It was in the midſt of harveſt-tide, 
Auguſt the two and twentieth day, 
That this great Prince, replete with pride, 
To the Engliſh borders burſt his way. 
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CXLIV. 
Where piles he pulled down apace, 
And ſtately buildings brought to ground, 
The Scots, like loons, void of all grace, 


Religion's precepts fore did wound. 
CXLV. 


Fair matrons they did force each where, 
And raviſhed maidens ſweet and mild; 
In flames the houſes made appear, 


And murdered many a man and child. 
CXLVI. 


But how the Engliſh did prepare. 
To fight the Scots, with hand and heart, 
Their valour alſo will appear, 
If you will read the Second Part. 
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CXLVII. 
T was the King's expreſs command, 
Io waſte with cruel ſword and flame, 
A field of blood he made the land, 
Till he to Norham-caftle came. 
| CXLVIII. 
Which ſoon with ſiege he did beſet, 
And trenches digged without delay ; 
With bombard-ſhot, the walls he beat, 
And to aſſault it did eflay. 
CXLIX. 
The Captain great, with courage ſtout 
His fortreſs fiercely did defend ; 
But for a while he laſhed out, 
Till he his ordnance did ſpend. 
CL. 
His powder he did profuſely waſte, 
His arrows he haled out every hour ; 
So that he wanted at the laſt, 
And at the laſt had noneto pour. 
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CLI. 
But yet five days he did defend, 
Though with aflaults they him aſſailed. 
Though all their ſtrength they did extend; 
Vet all their power had not prevailed. 
CLII.“ 
Had there not been a traiterous thief, 
Who came King James's face before, 
That in that hold had got relief, 
The ſpace of thirty years and more. 
a | CLIII. 
I fay, quoth he, King James, my liege, 
Your brave aſſaults are all in vain, 
Long may you hold a tedious ſiege, 
Yet all this while can get no gain, 
CLIV. 
But what reward ſhall I receiye, 
Quoth he, expreſs, and ſpeak anon, 
And I will let you plain perceive, 
How that this caſtle may be won. 
CLV. 
If that to paſs you bring this can, 
The King did ſay, where he did ſtand, 
1 thall make you a gentleman, 
And livings give thee in our land, 
C 3 
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O king, quoth he, now quit this place, 


The Scots ſtraightway did pour in, 


CLVI. 


And down to yonder vallies draw, 
The walls then ſhall you rend and raze, 
Your batteries will bring them low. 
CLVII. 
Which, as he ſaid, ſo did the King, 
And againſt the walls his ordnance bent; 
It was a wretched diſmal thing, 
To ſee how foon the walls were rent. 
.  CLVHL 
Which made the Captain ſore afraid, 
Beholding the walls, how they reeled, 
His weapons all then down he laid, 
And to King James did humbly yield. 
CLIX. 


And plied apace unto their prey: 
Look what was worth one point or pin, 
You need not bid them take away. 
CLX, 

So when the Scots the walls had won, 
And rifled every nook and place, 
The traitor came to the King anon, 
But for reward met with diſgrace. 
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CLXI. 
The king then aſked him by and by, 
Where he was born, andin what town ? 
A Scot I am, he did reply, 
This anſwer gave the treacherous loon. 
CLXII. 
The King then aſked him, meek and mild, 
For how long time he lodged there; 
Even, quoth he, ſince but a child, 


A good deal more than thirty year. 
CLXIII. 


Why, quoth the King, haſt thou ſo wrought 
Unto thy friends this frantic rage, 
Who in this caſtle thee up brought, 
And always gave thee meat and wage? 
CLXIV. 
But ſince thy heart is falſified 
To them who gave thee meat and fee, 
It is a token to be tried, 
Thou never canſt prove true to me. 
CLXV. | 
Therefore, for this thy traiterous trick, 
Thou ſhalt be tied in a trice; 
Hangman, therefore, quoth he, be quick ; 
The groom ſhall have no better place, 
C 4 
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cues, . | 
What he did fay, forthwith was wrought, 
The traitor had his juſt deſert, 
Although the king himſelf was naught, 
And proved deceitful in the heart. 
CLXVII. 
By this time came the flying poſts, 
Which made the Earl to underſtand 
How that the king of Scotland's hoſts, - 
Already entered had the land. 
CLXVIII. 
Which when the Earl of Surrey knew, 
It was but vain to bid him haſte: 
He ſent to all his friends moſt true, 
That they their men ſhould muſter faſt. 
| LY] cLXX. 
And ſhortly ſent to every ſhire, 
That on September the firſt day, 
Each gentleman, lord, knight, and {quire, 
Should to Newcaftle take their way. 
CLXX. 
Then with five hundred ſoldiers ſtout, 
Himſelf appearing in renown, 
He never ſtayed to reſt his foot, 
Until he came to Durham town. 


CLXXI. 
There he devoutly did hear prayers, 
And worſhipped God his Maker dear, 
Who baniſhed from him cares and fears, 
St Cuthbert's banner he did bear. 
CLXXII. 
Then ſtraight he to Newcaſtle came, 
Of Auguſt, on the thirtieth day, 
There many a nobleman of fame, 
To him repaired without delay. 
CLXXIII. 
There valiant Dacres him did meet, 
And brought with him a noble band, 
Of warlike men, right well compleat, 
From Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. 
CLXXIV. 
Sir Marmaduke Conſtable ſtout, 
Attended with his lovely ſons; 
Sir William Bulmer, with his rout; - -. 
Lord Clifford, with his clapping guns. 
CLXXV. 
Then from Newcaſtle ſoon' he went, 
And took his way to Alnwick town. 
That weary men, with travel ſpent, 
And weather-beaten, might have room. 
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CLXXVI. 
Then might you ſee on every ſide 
The ways all filled with men of war, 
With ſhining ſtreamers, waving wide, 
And helmets glittering from afar. 
| CLXXVI. 
From Lancaſtire-and Cheſhire too, 
To Stanley came a noble train, 
To Hornby, from whence he withdrew, 
And forward ſet with all his main. 
| CLXXVIL 
What banners; brave . before him blazed, 
The people muſed where he did paſs: 
Poor huſbandmen were much amazed; 
And women, wondering, cried, Alas! 
CLXXIX. 

Young wives did weep with woeful chear, 
To ſee their friends in harneſs dreit, 
Some rent their cloaths, ſome tore their hair, 

Some held their babes upon their breaſt. 
CLXX. | 
But who can plain expreſs with pen, 
What prayers were {aid on hallowed ſtone, 
What tears came from religious men, 
What facred ſervice too was done ? 
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CLXXXL 
That Stanley might come ſafe away, 
And victor valiantly return; 
The, bells did ſound both night and day, 
And holy fires bright did burn. 
CLXXXII. 
Men with grey beards, drew to their beds, 
And faſt their prayers poured out. 
Old wives for woe did wag their heads, 
And ſaints were ſought on naked foot. 
CLXXXIII. 
But Stanley over Stainmore ſtrait 
Did paſs; and reſting there, did view 
A banner brave, born up on hight, 
Where under went a warlike crew. 
CLXXXIV. 
What luſty troop is yon I ſee ? 
Sir Edward Stanley did enquire. 
A yeoman ſaid, It is, I ſee, 
* Tunſtal, that bold eſquire. 
CLXXXV. 
For in his banner I behold 
A curling cock, as though he would crow; 
He brings with him his tenants bold, 
A hundred men at leaſt I know. 
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Then Stanley ſaid, as there he ſtood, 
Would Chriſt he would but take our part, 
His clean and undefiled blood, - 
Good ſpeed doth promiſe at my heart. 
CLEXXVII. | 
Blaze out therefore, I bid you ſoon, 
The Earl of Darby's banner brave; 
By chance with us he will be one, 
When it in fight he ſhall perceive, 
CLXXXVIII. | 
But Tunſtall took no heed that tide, 
Without fatuting forth he paſt ; 
Upon the valiant Howard's fide, 
His faithful heart he fixed faſt. 
CLXXXIX. 
And then again, ſaid Stanley brave, 
O valiant lads, draw up your heart; 
Be not amazed, look not ſo grave, 
Though Tunſtall will not take our part. 
CXC. 
But forward ſet without delay, 
Unto the Howards let us make haſte. 
Thus they, though wearied, kept their way, 
Till they to Alnwick came at laſt. 
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.CXCT. | 
Whoſe coming greatly did rejoice | 
The Earl and all his company. 
None but the eagle bear the voice, 
With wrapping wings as he would fly. 
| CXCH. 
There did the army much increaſe, 
Although there were the moſ extreams ; 
For rain down rattling never did ceaſe, 
Till bubbling brooks burſt mighty ſtreams. 
| CACHL 
Such bluſtering winds beſides there were, 
That day and night the air did found ;. 
Which put the Earl into great fer, 
Leſt his ſon the Admiral ſhould be 
drowned ;. 
fwd, CXCIV. 
Who, at his parting, promiſed plight 
Unto his father, if alive, 
At Newcaſtle, with all his might, 
| For his aſſiſtance, to arrive. 
CXCV. 
Which promiſe he did fully keep: 
Such friendſhip Neptune did him ſhow, 
As to conduct him over the deep, 
And his deſires juſt beſtow. 
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CLAXXVI 


Then Stanley faid, as there he ſtood, 


Would Chriſt hewould but take our part, 
His clean and undefiled blood, 1 
Good ſpeed doth promiſe at my heart. 
CLXXXVII. 
Blaze out therefore, I bid you ſoon, 
The Earl of Darby's banner brave; 
By chance with us he will be one, 
When it in ſight he ſhall perceive, 
CLXXXVII.. | 
But Tunſtall took no heed that tide, 
Without ſaluting forth he paſt ; 
Upon the valiant Howard's fide, 
His faithful heart he fixed faſt. 
CLXXXIX. 
And then again, ſaid Stanley brave, 
O valiant lads, draw up your heart; 
Be not amazed, look not ſo grave, 
Though Tunſtall will not take our part. 
CXC. 


But forward ſet without delay, 

Unto the Howards let us make haſte. 
Thus they, though wearied, kept their way, 
Till they to Alnwick came at laſt. 
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'CXCT. 
Whoſe coming greatly did rejoice 
The Earl and all his company. 
None but the eagle bear the voice, 
With wrapping wings as he would fly. 
CXcCllI. 
There did the army much increaſe, 
Although there were the moſt extreams; 
For rain down rattling never did ceaſe, 
Till bubbling brooks burſt mighty ſtreams. 
| CACHL 
Such bluſtering winds beſides there were, 
That day and night the air did found ;. 
Which put the Earl into great fer, 
Leſt his ſon the Admiral ſhould be 
drowned ;. 
d CXCIV. 
Who, at his parting, promiſed plight 
Dnto his father, if alive, 
At Newcaſtle, with all his might, 
| For his aſſiſtance, to arrive. 
CXCV. 


Which promiſe he did fully keep: 

Such friendſhip Neptune did him ſhow, 
As to conduct him over the deep, 

And his deſires juſt beſtow. 
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CXCVI. 
Then ſoldiers ſoon he ſet on land, 
And. to his father faſt he hied; 
Such warlike wights in worthy band, 
To thouſand men in arms well tried, 
| cxcvn. 
With captain moſt conrageous keen, 
At Alnwick they arrived at laſt: 
9 when 2 py had ſeen, 


 cxovnr. 
But ſeeing their armour black as ink, 
Some faid it was ſome Scottiſh band; 
And divers did eſteem and think, 
They were ſome force from foreign land. 
CXCIX. 
Some took their harneſs, ſome their horſe, 
And forward haſted as to fight, WW 
But when they ſaw St. George's croſs, 
And Engliſh. arms born up on hight, 
| CC, 
Some ſaid, it was a jolly crew, 
The king had ſent from France that tide. 
The ſouthern men, the truth ſoon knew, 
And loud Lord Admiral! they cried. 
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Whom, when the Earl of Surrey ſaw, 
He thanked God with heart ſo mild, 
And hands for joy to Heaven did throw, 
That his ſon was ſaved from waters wild. 
- CCI.: 
A merry meeting there was feen, 
For firſt they kiſt, aud then embraced; 
For joy the tears fell from their eyne, 
All forepaſt fears were then defaced. 
_ - oor 
Then cauſed the Earl each captain count, 
- Under their wings what ſoldiers were; 
Which done, the number did but mount, 
To ſix and twenty thouſand there. 
CCI. 
The Earl then called a council 'foon, - 7 
Of prudent, lords and captains wiſe, 
And how the battle might be done'; 
He bid them ſhew their beſt deviſe. 
CCV. 
Some ſaid too ſmall their number was, 
To atchieve ſo great an enterprize, 
Some counſelled poſts back for to paſs. -- 
For aid, and cauſe the countries riſe. 
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And from the -South, the queen, ſome ſaid; 
A band of foldiers ſoon would ſend; 
And willed to ſtay, for while they ſtaid; ' 
Their powers daily might amend. 
CCVII. 

Some ſaid the Scots ſtraitway would fly 
And powers daily would diminiſh ; 
Wherefore to: ſtay was their counſel, 

And thus the Earl they did admoniſh. 
Then did the Admiral ſtart in ire, 
And ſtamping ſtood with ſtomach hot: 
Why, Sir; faid he, unto his ſire; AF 
Hath cowardice lent you his coat? 

CCIX, | 
Let never King Henry hear for ſhame 

That you ſhould act this daſtard part; 
Nor ever blown by trump of fame, 

That you did bear a coward's heart. 

CCX. 

Hath not King Henry left you here 

His governour to rule the land; 
Not doubting but, without all fear, 

The treacherous Scots you would with- 


ſand, 


CCI. 
Think of your father, though his chance 
It was to fall at Boſworth field, 
Though he his life, by Stanley's lance, 
With honourable wounds did yield, 
_ CCXIL. 
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: 


Would God that Edward, brother dear, 


Were here alive this preſent day: 
No armed foes, could make him fear, 
Nor in a camp, like coward ftay. 
CCXIII. | 
What royal fame, what high renown, 
Hath he left to his line and race, 
What ample glory would him crown, 
If life had laſted longer ſpace 
| CCXIV. 
The ſeas he did both ſweep and ſcour, 
Not pyrate durſt appear in fight, - 
Even Pyrate John, for all his power, 
That great renowned Lothian knight. 
CCXV. 
How oft the royal fleet of France, 
In conflicts fierce by him was grieved ? 
If he had ſcaped that fatal chance, 
He glorious acts might have atchieved. 
D 
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| c XVI. 
No multitudes made him diſmayed, 
Nor numbers great his ſtomach ſwage j 
Great ſhame then would on us be laid, 
And to our offspring in each age. 
Et | __ CCXVIL. 
Your father's fame would ſoon be loſt, 
And all his worthy acts no more, 
Your honour; flitting like a ghoſt, 
Nor yet your ſons could ever reſtore. 
CCXVIII. 
If here ye loitering lie like loons, 
And do not fight the Scots again: 
For do not you hear how Englifſi towns 
Are burnt, while ſuckling babes are ſlain? 
CCXX. 
They daily pilfer every place, 
And ſpoil the people all about: 
Wherefore let us ſtay no longer ſpace, 
But now ſtep forth with ſtomachs ſtout. 
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FIT IV. 


»4 


CCXX. 
T HE Earl of Surrey then replied, 
And to his warlike ſon did ſay, 

No baſhfulneſs doth make me bide, 

Nor ſtomach faint doth make me _ 
'CCXXI. 

The cauſe is for no 1 
So long time here to make * ; 

But yet I fear this enterprize | 
Will prove no childiſh ſport or play. 
CCXXII. 

Great counſel then muſt be embraced; 
Then let us careful think upon, 
Which way our cards to count and caſt, 
For great is the buſineſs to be done. 
 CCXXIL 
Too hardy oft good hap doth hazard, 
And over-bold oft is not beſt; 
And that I have proved by my ſon Edward; 
Who ever was too bold of breaſt,” / 
D 2 
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Some goodly guerdon oft they gain, 
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| CCXXIV. 
He had been a living man this day, 
If he with counſel wiſe had wrought ; 
But he was drowned in Bathrumb's bay, 


His raſhneſs to this end him brought. 
Ce. 


My father, at King Richard's field, 
Under great Stanley's lance lay ſlain; 


And I did there a captive yield; 


Our manhood great got us this gain. 
CCXXVI. 
We * have ſcaped that ſcurvy day . 
If warning could our wits have beat; 
A friend of our's, to cauſe us ſtay ; 
Upon my father's gate had ſet 
CCXXVII. 
A certain ſcroll, whoſe ſcripture ſaid 
Jocky of Norfolk, be not ſo bold, 
And underneath in verſe was laid, 
For Dickon thy maſteris bought and ſold. 
CCXXVIII. ä 
My father fighting fierce was ſlain, 
King Richard loſt both life and crown, 


Who raſhly run to get renown. 
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CCXXX. 
For ſee the Duke of York was brought; 
At-Wakefield to his fatal fall ; - 
Who might have ſcaped, if he had wrought 
The counſel wiſe of David Hall; 
Cc xX. 
I read of conquerors and kings 
For lack of counſel caſt away : 
Now ſince at hand ſuch danger ſprings, 
Our council we had need to ſay. 
It is not I am fright with fear, 
Nor for myſelf ſuch thoughts I take, 
But for young babes, and infants dear, 
Which fathers ſore I fear will lack. 
CCXXXII. 
Such fortunes fall, through fights doubtleſs, 
Poor widows plenty ſhall be left; 
And many a ſervant maſterleſs, . 
And mothers of their ſons bereft. 
CCXXXNI. 
This is the cauſe J counſel crave, 
The only cauſe I caſt ſuch doubts : 
I had rather one Engliſh ſoldier fave, 
Than for to kill a thouſand Scots. 
D 3 
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CCXXXIV. 
I ean no Kind of compaſs caſt, 

But many a life there muſt be loſt; 
And many a tall man death muſt taſte, 
The Scots are ſuch a mighty hoſt. 

CCXXXV. 
The Prince himſelf is there preſent, 

With all his peers prepared for war; 
With barons, knights, and commons bent. 
A hundred thouſand men they are. 
CCXXXVI. 

Put caſe our total Engliſh-power 
Were ready dreſt and made in meat; 
At two meals they would us devour, 
The Scottiſh army is ſo great. 
CCXXXVII. 
Therefore let each man's mind be expreſt 
How that the Scots we may nee, 
And how-to pals this peril beſt, 
And fave the honour of our Prince. 
COXXXVII. 
Then ſpake Sir Edward Stanley ſtout, 
And fierce on the Earl he fixt his eyne, 
What need have we thus for to doubt, 
And be afraid of foes unſeen ? 
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CCXXXX. 
Shall we by loitering on this manner, 
Thus ſtill permit the Scots to reſt ? 
Fye, let them ſee an Engliſh banner, 
And view our ſoldiers ſeemly dreſt. 
, CCXL. 

What though eur foes be five to one, 
For that let not our ſtomachs fail. 
God gives the ſtroke, when all i; done. 

If it pleaſe him we ſhall prevail. | 
If ancient hooks we do peruſe | 
| Set forth by famous clerks of old, 
Which both of Chriſtians, Pagans, Jews, 
Do plain deſcribe the battles bold, . 
- CEXLIT. F 
There may we certain ſee in light, 
Many a mighty prince and king, 
With populous armies, put to flight, 
And vanquiſhed by a little wing: 
CCXLUL. | 
With hundreds three, Judge Gideon, 
The Midian hoſt oyercame in fight. 
And Jonathan, Saul's valiant ſon, 
The fierce Philiſtines put to flight. 
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. CCXLIYy. 
So Judas Maccabeus, the man, 
Of foremoſt fame among all knights, 
Who can deſcribe.what fields he wan, 
With handfuls ſmall of warlike wights ? 
| CCXLV. | 
The mighty Macedonian Prince, 
With puiſlance ſmall and power, 
King Darius hoſt did all convince, 
Who were for one in number four. 
CCXLVI. 
The great renowned Roman peers, 
Whoſe glorious praiſe can never blin; 
The fame, that daily fills men's ears, 
By numbers great did never win. 
CCXLVII. 
For Titus Livy doth proteſt, 
Theleſs their power, the more their gain, 
When they were moſt, they wan the leaſt; 
The greater preſs, the more were ſlain. 
CCXLVIIL. 
Example at Cannz's fierce conflict, 
So many nobles there were lain, 
That buſhels three they did collect 
Of rings from dead men's fingers drawn. 
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CCXILIX. 
Where Scipio, with numbers ſmall, 
Of warlike wights of luſty blood, 


In field to flight put Hannibal, 


And burnt with fire Carthage proud. 
CCL. 


What further need I for to ſeek, 

Of Chriſtian Kings the manful acts; 
Since records of the ſame ſtill ſpeak, 

Of Henry, and his famous facts. 

C&C LI. 

All Europe yet afreſh doth ſound, 

Of his high proweſs the report. ; 
What ſtandards ſtout he brought'to ground 


With numbers ſmall at Agincourt. 
CCLII. 


All France yet trembleth ta hear talk, 
Buy death what nobles took their flight, 
Two thouſand, beſides vulgar folk, 
Simpleſt of whom was ſquire or knight. 
CCLIII. 

He never ſtint from war and ſtrife, 
Till the heir of France he was proclaimed; 
If fate had lent him longer life, ſframed. 
With Engliſh laws all France he had 


* 
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Of Bedford too, his brother John, 
The Dauphin beat with a ſmall band; 
Lord Talbot, with his name alone, 
To tremble forced all the French land. 
| CCLV. 


The Earl af Richmond, with ſmall power, 
Of England; wan both realm and crown, 
At Boſworth, where the bragging Boar, 
And all his hoſt were overthrown. 
| CCLVI. 
So though the Scottiſh hoſt be great, 
Let us not ſtint, but them withſtand ; 
In battle bold we ſhall them beat, 
For God will help us with his hand. 
CCLVII. 
But if in fighting we are ſlain, 
And in the battle brought to ground, 
Þ Perpetual praiſe we then ſhall gain, 
J Men will our fame for ages ſound. 
CCLVIII. 
The memory of our great manhood, 
| - Mongſt Engliſh men will ever laſt ; 
fl And then, for vengeance of our blood, 
F King Henry home from France will haſte, 


k | 
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. CCLIX. 
Our kinsfolks and our couſins free, 
Will wreak our deaths with aotefaldint; ; 
Till time that they revenged be, 
From ſturdy ſtrokes they will not ſtint. 
Our ghoſts ſhall go to God on high, - 
Though bodies vile oceans _ ; 
In better caſe we cannot die, N 
Than fighting for our country's right 
Put caſe the lot light contrary, 
As firm by faith is fixed it ſhall, 
And that to gain the victory, 
Good fortune on-our fide ſhall fall. 
CCLXII. 
And then to give our foes the foil, 
What worthy praiſes ſhall we win? 
What mighty prey, what plenteons ſpoil, 
What priſoners of princely kin. 
CCLXIII. 
The Prince is there himſelf, King James, 
With prelates paſling rich in pride; / 
Fifty great Lords there are of name, 
With barons, Knights, and ſquires beſide, 
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Their tents, if ſtanding they be found, 
hben fight is done, I do not fear, 
But for their entering Engliſh ground, 
| CCLXV. 
Such fate ſhall fall to them I truſt 
As to their elders: has before, 
Who dared into our borders burſt, 
When they were beat in battle ſore, 
CCLXVI. 
Their mighty Mars, King Malcomy, 
Did valiantly this land invade; 
At Tinmouth he was forced-to fly, 
And ſlain was by an Engliſh blade. 
c Xn. 
King David unto Durham came, 
Who with the Scots in pitched field, 
4 For all their pride yet left the game, 
{ f King David there did captive yield. 
| CCLXVIII. 
1 What ſhall J further mention make 
* | Of Henry the Fourth, how in his days, 
The Earl of Murray and Lord Murdake, 
Angus and Douglas pricked with praiſe, 
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CCLXIX. 
Did enter in Northumberland 
Were they not beat by a ſmall band, 
In battle by Sir Henry Piercy ? 
CCLXX. 
The ſtory faith, who lift may look, 
Ten thouſand Scots in field were ſlain, 
And through the valiant Piercy's ſtroke, 
All the Earl's captives did remain. 
5 CCLXXI. | 
Such luck I truſt to our foes will light, 
And all that wars do raiſe in wrong; 
Wherefore againſt them let us fight, 
It is ſhame we loiter here ſo long. 
CCLXXII. 
If any ſeem abaſed to be, | 
That we in battle ſhall be beat, 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire with me, 


Shall give the Scots the firſt onſet. 
| CCLXXIII 


When this was ſaid, then Stanley ſtout 
All ſilent down did ſit in place; 

The eyes of all the Lords about, 

Were fixed upon his valiant face. 
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CCLXRIV. 
His wiſdom great all wondered at, 
All they that would have lingered late, 
Their courage keen did now upraiſe. 
Now they that lately would have ſtaid, 
Wich foremoſt cryed, Forth to the field; 
With one voice all the Earl they prayed, 
That Stanley might the vanguard wield. 
CCLEXVI. 
But on that fide the Earl of Surrey 
Was deaf, for why, he could not hear; 
For being moved with Stanley's glory, 
His ranoour old then did appear. 
CCLXXVII. 
Quoth he, The King's place I ſupply, 
At pleafure mine each thing ſhall bide. 
Then on each captain he did cry, 
In preſence to appear that ride. 
CCLXXVUT. 
That done, ſtraitway he did ordain 
His battle brief on this ſame ſort, 
Whoſe order and array right plain, 
With pen I truly ſhall report. 
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COCLXXIX. | 
When Stanley did with ſtomach ſtout 
Valiantly the vanguard crave, 
The Earl of Surrey ſore did doubt, 
That too much honour he ſhould: have, 
CCLXXX. 
If fortune good fell on his part, 

And valiant victor he did return. 
Gainſt Stanley's blood ſuch hateful heart 
In the Earl's blood did boiling burn. 

— 
Wherefore in forward, firſt of all 
Chief captain conſtituted he 
His loving ſon Lord Admiral, 
With ſoldiers ſuch as came from ſea, 
CCLXXXIL 
Whom valiant Lords accompanied, | 
With barons bold, and hardy knights; 
Lord Ogle one of courage tried, 
Who led a band of warlike wights. 
CCLXXXII. 
In order, next to the Admiral, 
The luſty knight, Lord Clifford, went, 
Who was concealed in ſhepherd's coat, 
Till twice twelve years were gone and 
ſpent. 
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CCLXEXIV. 
For when his father at Wakefield, | 
The Duke of York and his ſon had ſlain; 
He by a friend was thus concealed, 
Till Rictimond's Earl began his reign. 
 CCLXXXV. 
And him' reſtored to all his right 
Seating him in his father's land 
Or elſe to death he had been dight, 
While the houſe of York had the up- 
hand. 
Now like a captain bold he brought 
A band of luſty lads elect, 
Whoſe curious coats, moſt cunning wrovght, 
With dreadful dragons were bedeckt. 
CCLXXXVII. 
From Pennigent to Pendlehill, 
From Linton to Long Addingham, 
And they that Craven coaſts did till, 
All with the lofty Clifford came. 
CCLXXXVIIL 
All Staincliff hundred went with him, 
With ſtriplings ſtrong from Worledale; 
And all that Haughton hills did climb, 
With Langſtroth too, and Littondale. 
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a CCLXXXIX. 
Whoſe milk-fed fellows, fleſhly bred 
Mere ſit the ſtrongeſt bows to bend; 
All ſuch as Horton-fells had fed, | 


On Clifford's banner did attend. 
_ CCXC. 


Lord Lumley next, and Latimer 
Were equal matched with all their power. 
With whom was next their neighbour near? 
Lord Conyers ſtout, and ſtiff in ſtour. 
 CCXCI. 
With many a gentleman and ſquire, 
From Rippon, Ripley, and Rydale, 
With them marched forth all Maſſamſhire, 
With Noſterfield and Netherdale. 
CCXCII. 
With Tillmen tough, in harneſs ſtore, 
Who turned the furrows of Mittan- field, 
With Billmen bold from Blackamoore, | 
Moſt warlike wights, theſe Lords did 
wield. 
CCXCIN, 
Next them was placed, with all his power, 
Lord Scroope of Upſall, aged knight. 
Sir Stephen Bull, with all his power, 
Was matched next him with all his might. 
L. 
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CCXCIV. 
Sir Walter Griffith, ſage and grave 
Was with Sir Henry Sherbourn bent, 
And under Bulmer's banner brave, 


The whole biſhoprick of Durham went. 
CCXCV. 
The Third Part it will more unfold 
The glorious train of heraes bright, 
Such as may pleaſe the ſage and old, 
And yield to children ſweet delight. 
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CCXCVI. 
IR Chriſtopher Ward the next enſued; 
With him Sir Edward Echingham; 
Next were Bir Nicholas Appleyard, | 
Sir Mettham, Sidney, Everingham. 
CCXCVI. | 
All in the foremoſt battle bold, 
Theſe knights who in' the vanguard were 
Seven thouſand men numbered and told, 
Simpleſt-of whom bore bow or ſpear. - 
CCXUOVUL. 
Then the Earl, Sir Edmund Howard, 
Did call, and Marſhall ſoon him made ; 
My ſon, faid he, now ſoon ſet forward, 
With valiant hearts the Scots invade. 
CCXCIX.- 
Chief captain of the right-hand wing, 
To brother thine I thee ordain; 
Now ſurely ſee thou ſerve the King, 
And for his ſake never think it pain. 
E - 
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CCC. | 
Ol ſouthern ſoldiers hundreds two, 
Under thy wing ſhall go with thee; 
A thouſand thanks Sir Edmund to, 
His father dear did render free. 
With him was matched an equal mate, 
Bryan Tunſtall, that truſty ſquire; 
Whoſe ſtomach ſtout nought could abate, 
Nor ought could ſway his bold deſire. 
CCCIL 
Ihe glory of his grandſire old, 
The famous acts too of his fire ;' 
His blood, unſpotted, made him bold, 
And ſtirred his tomach hot as fire. 
For when debate did firſt begin, 
And rancour raiſed moſt rueful work, 
And ruffling ruled this realm within, 
*Twixt Lancaſter and the houſe of York. 
CCCIV, 
During which hurly-burly ſtrife, - 
Were murdered many a mother's child. 
Many a Lord bereaved of life, | 
And noble houſe with blood defiled. 
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CCCV. 
But this man's father, void of fear 
While in this realm ſuch ruffling was, 
To Henry the Sixth did ſtill adhere, 
And for no pains did from him paſs. 
CCCVI. 
For he to Vork would never yield 
For all the ſtruggling ſtir and ſtrife, 
Nine times he fiercely fought in field, 
So oft in danger was his life. 
cccvn. 
And when the king was captive caught, 
And the Earl of Warwick overthrown, 
To ſave his life beſt means he ſought, 
And was in bark to Bretague blown. 
1 CCCVIII. 
With Earl of Richmond he remained, 
And Lords of the Lancaſtrian kin; 
When then the Earl the crown had gained, 
And England's empire fair did win. 
CCCIX. 
He rendered Tunſtall all his right, 
Knowing his valiant blood unſtained, 
The King he cauſed this truſty knight, 
Undefiled Tunſtal to be named. 
E 3 
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| CCCX. 
Moſt fierce he fought at Thalian field, 
Where Martin Swart on ground lay ſlain. 
When rage did reign, he never reeled, 
But like a rock did ſtill remain. 
852 CCCxl. 
Now came this man amongſt the reſt, 
Fo match his father in manhood, 
For battle ready bent and preſt, 
With him a band of luſty blood. 
—_—_ 
Next went Sir Bold, and Butler brave, 
Two valiant knights of Lancaſhire, 
Then Bruerton bold, and Bygod grave, 
With Warcop wild, a worthy ſquire. 
| CCCXUI. 

Next Richard Chomley and Chiſton ſtout, 
With men of Hatfield, and of Hull, 
Laurence of Dun, with all his rout, | 

The people freeſt with them did pull. 
+. - -- - \ __ | 
John Clarvis then was *nexed near, 
With Stapleton of ſtomach ſtern; 
Next whom Fitz-Williams forth did fare, 


Who martial feats was not to learn. 
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CCCXV. 
Theſe captains Keen, with all their might, 
In right-hand wing did warlike wend : 
All theſe on Edmond Howard, knight, 
The Earl ordained to attend. 
5 CCCXVI. 
Then next the left-hand wing did wield 
Sir Marmaduke Conſtable old, 
With him a troop well tried in field, 
And eke his ſons and kinsfolk bold. 
CCCXVII. 
Next him Sir William Percy ſtood, 
Who went with the Earl Piercy's power, | 
From Lancaſhire of luſty blood, = 
A thouſand ſoldiers ſtiff in ſtour. 
CCCXxvVIN. = 
Then the Earl himſelf did undertake 
Of the rearward the regiment ; 
Whom barons bold did bravely back, 
And ſouthern ſoldiers ſeemly bent. 
| CCCXIX. 
Next whom in place was *nexed near 
Lord Scroop of Bolton ſtern and ſtout, 
On horſeback, wha had not his peer, 
No Engliſh man, Scots more did donbt. 
E 4 
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CCCXX. 
With him did wend all Wenſtedale 
From Morton unto Morſdale-moor : 
All they that dwelt by the banks of Swale, 
With him were bent in harneſs-ſtore. 
| CCCXXI. | 
From Wenſdale warlike wights did wend, 
From Biſhopſdale went bowmen bold; 
From Coverdale to Cotter End, 
And all to Kidſon Cauſeway cold. 
CCC XXII. | 
From Mollerſtang and Middleham 
And all from Maſk and Middletonby, 
And all that climb the mountain Cam, 
Whoſe crown from froſt is ſeldom free. 
| cccxxill. 
With luſty lads and large of length, 
Which dwelt on Seimer water: ſide; 
All Richmondſhire its total ſtrength, 
The valiant Scroope did lead and guide. 
CCCXXIV. | 
Next went Sir Philip Tilney tall, 
With him Sir Thomas Barclay brave; 
Sir John Ratcliff in arms royal, 
With Sir William Gaſcoyne grave. 
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Next whom did paſs, with all his rout, - 
Sir Chriſtopher Pickering proud; 
Sir Bryan Stapleton, moſt tout, _ 
Two valiant knights of noble blood. 
CCCXXVI. 
Next with Sir John Stanley there came 
The Biſhop of Ely's ſervant boldz 
Sir Lionel Piercy, knight of fame, 
Did lead ſome hundred men well told. 
CCCXXVII, 
Next went Sir Ninian Markanville, © ©. 
In armour-coat of cunning work; 
The next went Sir John Normanville, 
With him the citizens of Tork. 
| CCC XXVII. 
Sir George Darcy in banner bright, 
Did beau a bloody broken ſpear ; 
Next went Sir Magnus with his might, 
And Clapham bold of luſty chear. 
CCCXXIX., 
Sir Guy Dawney, with glorious rout, 
Then Mr. Dalby's fervants bold ; 
Then Richard Tempeſt, with his rout. 
In rereward thus array did hold. 
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cocxXX. 
The right-hatid wing, with all his rout, 
The luſty Lord Dacres did lead; 
With him the bows of Kendal ſtout, 
With milk white coats and croſſes red. 
CCOX XXI. 
All Keſwick eke, and Cockermouth, 
And all the Capeland craggy hills; 
All Weſtmoreland, both north and ſouth, 
Whoſe weapons were great weighty bills. 
C.cCXXXII. 
All Carliſle eke and Cumberland, 
With the Lord Dacres proud did paſs, 
From Branton and from Broughly ſands, 


From Grayſton and from Ravenglafs. 
CCCXXXHI. 


With ſtriplings ſtout from Stainmoor ſide, 
And Auſten - moor, men marched even; 
And thoſe that Gilſland grave did hide, 
With horſemen light from Heſhan-Leven. 
CCCXXXIVV. | 
All theſe did go in Dacres' band, 
All theſe enfued his banner broad; 
No luſtier Lord was in this land, 
Nor more might boaſt of birth and blood. 
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CCCXXAV. 
Many ſtrong horſes, huge ef height, 
Were all his own to give or ſell, 
A baron fair by his birthright, 
And heritage, which to him fell. 
CCCEXXVI. 
Theſe royal Lords thus ray did hold, 
With ranges, ranks, and warlike wings, 
But yet the man is left untold, a 
From whom true valour fairly ſprings. 
cexx xn. 

Whoſe worthy praiſe and proweſs great, 
Whoſe glorious fame ſhall never , 
Nor Neptune ever ſhall forget, ha 

What praiſe he hath left to his king. 
- CCCXXXVIIL © 
Sir Edward Stanley, ſtiff in ſtour, 
He is the man on whom I mean; 
With him did paſs a mighty power 
Of ſoldiers ſeemly to be ſeen. 
CCCXXXIX. 
Moſt lively lads in Lonſdale bred, 
With weapons of unwieldy weight; 
All fuch as Tatham Fells had fed, 
Went under Stanley's ſtreamer bright. 
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-CCCXL. 
From Bolland bill-men bold came on, 
With ſuch as Botton banks did hide; 
From Wharmore up to Whittington, 
And all to Wenning water - ſide. 
CCCXLI. 
From Silverdale and Kent Sand -ſide, 
Where ſoil is ſown with cockle-ſhells ; 
From Cartmel eke and Conney-ſide, 
And fellows fierce from Furney's fells. 
CCCXLII. 
All Lancaſhire, for the moſt part, 
The luſty Stanley ſtout did lead, 
A ſtock of ſtriplings ſtrong of heart, 
Brought up from babes with beef and 
| bread, 
\ » £CCRLUIL, 
From Warton unto Warrington, 
From Wiggan unto Wireſdale, 
From Wedicar to Waddington, 
From Ribcheſter unto Ratchdale. 
f CCCXLIV. 
From Poulton and Preſton, with pikes, 
They with the valiant Stanley went, 
From Pemerton and Pilling-dikes, 
For battle bill-men bold were bent. 


—_— 
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CCCXLV. 
With fellows freſh, and fierce in fight, 
Which Horton - fields did turn in furs, 
With luſty lads hearty and light, 
From Blackbourn _ Bolton in the 
moors. 
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With youth elected from Chlite, 4 
In armour bright for battle dreſt ; 
And many a gentleman and ſquire, 

Were under Stanley's ſtreamer _ 
Thus Stanley ſtout, the laſt of all 

Of the rereward, the rule did wield ; 
Which done to Bolton in Glendale, 

The total army took the field. 

._ - CCCXLVII. 

Where all the counſel did conſent, 

That Rouge Croix to the Scottiſh King 
With ſtrict inſtructions ſhould be ſent, 

To know for why theſe wars did ſpring. 
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CCCXLIT. 


HEREAS rthe:caftle too of Ford 


Rouge Croix was charged word for word, 
The Earl's intent to let him know. 


e 
That if the — would ſo agree, 
To ſuffer; that ſald fort to ſtand, 


And, William Heron ſend home free, 
Who there v captive — 


 CECLL,! + 
If thus the Ling would condeſcend, 


And to the King immediate ſend, 


Of Seotſmen taken captives four. 


c. 

Lord johnſion and Sir Sandy Hume, 

Richard Hume and William Carr : 

But if King James would yet preſume 
In wrongful ſort ta raiſe up war; 


ww 


The Earl promiſed to reſtore, 
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. CCCLIIL 
Againſt King Henry his brotheran-law, 
And commons cruelly would kill, 
And piles and farts would fierce down draw, 
And Engliſh blood proceed to ſpill, 
| CCCLIV. 

The Carl charged the herald ſtraĩt, 
To certify the faid Scots king, © 
That he in field with him would fight, 

_ CCCLV, 
And then ere Rouge Craix forth did fare, 

The Admiral took him aide, 

And bade him to the king declare, 
His coming and acceſs that tide, 
CCCLVI. 
That he from ſes deſcended” was 

With all his total power and might, 
And that in forward with his Grace, 
He would prepare himſelf to fight. 

CCCLVIL. 
And when the Scots for him did call 
In days of March to make redreſs, 
For Andrew Barton their Admiral, 
Whom he with bloody blade did bleſs. 
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mY CCCLVII. 
Naw he was come in perſon preſt 
The ſaid Sir Andrewꝰs death to vouch; 
And if it in his power doth ræſt,. 
Quoth he, I ſhall ſerve him with ſuch. 
CCCLIX. 
For chere nd Scot ſhall ſcape unſlain, 
The King in perſon ſole except; 
For ſo of Scots, quoth he again, 
No other mer cy I expect, 
CCCLX. 
And yet ere Rouge Croix went his way 
The Earl and counſel did expect, 
That the Scots King, without delay, 
CCCLXI. | 
Rouge Croix was yet commanded there 
No Scotchman near the field to bring, 
Leſt he their conduct might declare, 
And thereby dangers great might ſpring. 
CCCLAIl.) 
Then Rouge Croix ready took his horſe, 
Bedeckt with coat of arms moſt brave, 
With him did go a trumpet hoarſe, 
That Scots their coming might perceive. 
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CCCLXIII. 
Their geldings were both good and light, 
From galloping they ſeldom ſtaid, 
Till at the length they viewed in ſight, 
Whereas their enemies army laid. 
CCCLXIV. 
The Scottiſh watch ſoon them deſcried, 
And them conveyed. before the king, 
| Where he with barons, bold did bide, 
Whom Rouge. Croix, on the ground 
kneeling, 337 
eee. 
With ſalutations did greet. 

He after, his inſtructions ſtraight, 
Each one expreſt, in order meet, 
And letters livered in their ſight. 

CCCLXVI. 


Whom, when the King of Scots had heard, 


And alſo read his letters large, 


Even frantic-like he fuming fared, 
And bombard-like did boaſts diſcharge. 
CCCLXVII. 


If true, quoth he, let it be expreſt, 
Thou herald ſent anon recite: 
And was your Earl ſo bold of breaſt, 
Thus proudly to a prince to write? 
F 
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CCCLXVIIL. 

But fince he ſeems to be ſo rough, 

I ſwear by ſceptre and by crown, 
He ſhall have fighting fill enough, 

On Friday, before ſun go down. | 
| | CCCLXIX. 
= For here to God I promiſe plight, + 
11] We never will part, from this ſame hill, 


Till we have tried your Earl's whole might, 

And given your folks fighting their fill. 
9 | 

Becauſe he vexed our land of late, 
Perchance his ſtomach is extolled, 

But now we will withſtand his Grace, 

7 Or thouſand heads there ſhall be polled. 

193 CCCLXXI. Morn 

| 8 | To preſence then he called his peers, 

3 To whom he read the Earl's whole bill; 

Audience being given, with jireful ears, 
Some ſaid it came of little ſkill. 

CCCLXXII. 

An Earl of ſuch a ſimple ſhire, 
To anointed king ſuch words to write! 

Some bad the ſchedule caſt in fire, 


Some for to ſpeak did ſpare for ſpite. 
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CCCL XXIII. 

Some ſaid the herald of his head., 
Such talk extempore did expreſs, / 
And counſelled that they with ſpeed, * / 
A Scottiſ herald ſhould addreſs, 

CCCLXXIV, 
To know of the Barl of Surrey plain, 

If he ſuch meſſage did procure,; 
And till tlie time he turned again, 
The Engliſh herald to make ſure. 

CecLXXV. 
Whereto theking did ſoon eonſent, main, 

That Rouge Croix fhorid with them re- 


And home with the Engliſh 1 


Their herald Hay called by name. 
COCLXXVI. 
Who was contmanided for to know 
Of the Bail and his council fage, 
If Rouge Croix truth to him did thow, 


Or if he had ſent ſuch meſſage? 
CCCLXXVII. 


And if true tidings he had brought, * 
And to his Grace avouched no lie: 
The king in mind anon forethought, 
How he the Earl might terrify: 
F 2 
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$4 THE BATTLE 
CCCLXXVIII. 
He lay then inſtructed ſtrait, 
With letters large and eloquent; 
Which done, they ſoon ſet forth that night, 
And towards the Engliſh camp they went. 


But at a/ little village poor 


lay did light, and lodging take; 
The army was two miles off or more, 
Whilſt clanging trumpets noiſe did make · 
CCCLXXX. 
The night was even at midſt well near, 
And the Engliſh lords lying on graſs, 


Til time the, trumpet did appear ; 


And told Earl Surrey all the caſe, 
CCCLXXXI. 
How that the Scotchmen did detain 
Rouge Croix, and credit him would not, 
And for to know the truth more plain, 
The king himſelf had ſent a Scot. 
CCCLXXXIIL 
Which he conſtrained for to ſtay, 
And lodged then in a village mean, 
Leſt he their order might diſplay, 
And ſo the Scots advantage gain. 
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CccLXLXIIII. 
Which when the Earl had underſtood, . 
And viewed the Scotchmen's dealings all, 
He in a ſound and ſober mood, 
Upon his council trait did call. 
CCCLXXXIV. 
Where he in preſence did repeat 
The total tale the trumpet told, 
The counſel muſed with marvel great, 
Why Scots their. herald did with-hold. 
CCCLXXRXV. 
And cauſes none they could Hy 
But all ſurmiſes were deferred; 
And ſage advice was then defect, 
Till they the Scottiſh herald heard. 
CCCLXXXVI. 
Wherefore as ſoon as Phcebus fair 
Dame Luna's light and ſtars did tain, 
And burning in the fiery chair, | 
His ſtartling ſeeds haled forth amain, 
CCCLXXXVII. 
The Earl then called his council ſage, 
Who ſoon on horſeback did ſurround ; 
And every man did bring his page, 
To hold their horſes in that ſtound. 
F 3 
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Bus when they ſtept withiri;the ſtreet, 
The Scot was ſcarce from cabbage wy 
Where he the Engliſn earl did greet, 
With little courteſy, like a Scot. 
over 
Which done; the Earl did then command 
His . . WT 
Then Ilay quickly out of hand, 
His chiefeſt _ anon ape. 
CecXC. 
My Seer quoth — King James, 
Would of your Honour gladly hear, 
If Rouge Croix was charged in your name, 
Such bold words to his Grace to bear. 
My maſter doth miſtruſt his words, 
They cannot well be underſtood; 
Likewiſe do all our peerleſ Lords, 
Then ſoon he told what Rouge Croix ſaid. 
CcCCXCII. 
Quoth the Earl, What does thy maſter mean 
Of herald ours to make ſuch dread,” 
He did not forge the ſame, nor feign, 
Nor do \ we _ favour” need. Tue 
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CCCXCIII. 
Our herald's words, we will juſtify, 
Who truly did the ſame reveal; 
His writings too the ſame will try, 
Which of our arms do bear the ſeal. 
CCCXCIV. 
Wherefore I of thy maſter muſe, 
Our herald why ke handleth fo. 
And *gainſt all reaſon doth refuſe, 
Our meſſage to make anſwer to. 
8 _ CCCXCV. 
Then Ilay to the Earl replied, 
I fay, quoth he, ſo faid my Lord, 
And to your meſſage at this tide, 
I ſhall make anſwer word for word. 
CCCXCVI. 
And for Ford-caſtle firſt of all, 
Which to preſerve you make ſuch ſuit. 
To ſave the ſame from fire or fall, 
My maſter thereto biddeth mute. 
CCCXCVII. 
And for the owner of the fort, 
Who William Heron hath to name, 
My maſter ſays, to ſhow you ſhort, 
He will not anſwer to the ſame. 
F 4 
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CCCXCVII. 
For Johnſton and Sir Sandy Hume, 
Richard Hume and William Carr, 
Our Prince himſelf in perſon is come, 
Them to redeem by dint of war. 
CCCXCIX. 
If you your meſſage dare make good, 
On Friday next in field to fight, 
My maſter with a manful mood, 
To mighty Jove hath promiſed plight 
-_ _ CCCC.- 
For to abide the battle bold, 
And give your folks fighting their au, 
And that your Lordſhip ſhow I ſhould, 
So grateful be his Grace until, 
CCCCT. 
As any Earl all England thorough ; 
For if you had ſuch meſſage ſent, 
To him at home in Edinborough, 
He would have anſwered your intent. 
CCCCH. . 
Now it with dint of ſword you dare, 
Abide his Grace in battle bold, 
On Friday next, he craves no far, 
My meſſage whole now I have told. 
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CCCCIII. 
A thonſand thanks, Earl Surrey there, 
Unto the Royal King did yield, 
Whoſe princely heart did not forbear, 
So ſimple a lord to meet in field. 
CCCCIV..- . 
And then a valiant vow he plight, . | 
That he the battle bold would bide, | 
And on prefixed day would fight. 
Which done he did command that tide | 
| 
| 


 CCCCV. 
The Scottiſh herald Ilay kept, 
Should for a ſeaſon there ſojourn, 
And in ſafe cuſtody be kept, 
Till time that Rouge Croix did return. | 
CCCCVI. | 
When this the herald Ilay heard, = 
He to the King his ſervant ſent, | 
Who to his Grace all things declared, 
With the Earl's anſwer and intent. 
CCCCVII. 1 
The king then Rouge - Croix did diſcharge, 
Who hied home to the Earl in haſte, 
Then lay was let go at large, [faſt, 
When Rouge Croix came, wha was kept, 
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CCCC VIII. | 
Then Rouge Croix did make true report 
To the Earl and Captains in like caſe, 
As he had ſeen, and in what ſort, 
The Scottiſh king encamped was. 
CCCCIX. c 
Even on the height of Floddon- hill, 
Where down below his ordnance lay, 
So ſtrong that no man's cunning ſkill 
To fight with him could find a way, 
CCC X. 
Such mountains ſteep, ſuch craggy hills, 
His army on one ſide did not loſe, 
The other ſide, great grizzly gills, 
Did fence about with mire and moſs. 
CCCCXI. | 
Which, when the Earl had underſtood, - 
He council craved of his captains all, 
Who bad ſet forth with manful mood, 
And take ſuch fortune as would fall. 
CCCCXII. | 
Whereto the Earl did ſoon conſent, 
And quickly called for a guide, 
Leſt by the way he harm-might hent, 
A But hark, what happened that tide, 
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CcCcCxXII. 


The army preſſed thus to proceed. 


And all prepared in ranlis to fight, 
Came on a champion them indeed. 


With ſword in hand, in armour wright 


CCCCXTV, 
At firſt his face his helmet Hd, 
Thus plainly have Ehbeand: repent”! 
Who ſwiftly by the ranles did ride, 
And to the Eatl did ſtrait reſort. 
= NG 
Toiſee bits ride in fuck n 
But what he was, or whente he came, 
None of themiall could! cortain fay: 
CCCCXVR 
When he the Earl of Surrey ſaw, | 
From off his ſteed he leaped. there, 
And kneeling, gracefully! did bow, 1 
Holding his horſe and quivering ſpear. 
. CCCCXVII. 


In little time he ſilence brake, [ 
My Lord, quoth be, afford ſome r 


Pardon my life for pity's ſake, 


For now you are in King Henry's Place. 
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_ CCCCXVIII. 

Mercy, my Lord, from you I crave, 
Freely forgive: me mine offence : 
Perhaps you ſhortly may perceive, 
Tour kindneſs I ſhall recompence. / 

CCCCXIX. 
Quoth the Earl then, Tell us thy name: 
Perhaps you have done ſome heinous deeds 
And dare not ſhew thy face for ſhame, 
What is thy fact, declare with ſpeed. 
CCCCXX. 

If thou haſt wrought ſome treaſon, tell, 
Or Engliſh blood by murder ſpilt, 
Or haſt thou been ſome rude rebell, 
Elſe we will pardon thee thy guilt. 

CCCCXXI. 
Then to the Earl he did reply, 
My Lord, my crime it is not ſuch; 
The total world I do defy, 
No man __ treaſon can me touch. 
. CCCCXXII.. 
I grant indeed I wrong have wrought, 
Vet diſobedience was the worſt; 
Elſe I am clear from deed or thought, 
And to extreams I have been forced, 
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CCCC III. 

And as for hurting Engliſh men, 
I never hurt man, maid, or wife, 
Howbeit, Scots ſome nine or ten 
At leaſt I have bereaved of life. 
CCCCXXIV. 

Elſe I in time of wealth and want, 
Unto my king perſiſted true 
And then my name I will ſhortly ſhew. 

_ CCCCXRV- 
Quoth the Earl then, Pluck up thy heart, 
You ſeem to be a perſon brave 
Stand up at once, lay dread apart, 
Thy pardon freely thou ſhalt have. 
CCCCXXVI. 

Thou ſeemeſt to be a man indeed, 
And of thy hands hardy and wight, 

Of ſuch a man we will ſtand in need, 
Perchance at Friday next at night. 

CCCCXXVII. 

Then on his feet he ſtarted ftrait, 

And thanked the Earl for that good tide, 

Then on his horſe he leaped light, 

Saying, my Lord, ye lack a guide. 
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CCN on.. 
But I ſhall you:conduttfult: ſtrait 


To where the Scots encamped are; 


I know of old the Broth . 


And crafty ſtratagems of war. 
COECEXIK, 


Thereto experience'tiath-rac taught, | 


Now I mil:ſhow/you; whol amm 


On borders here IWüs up brought, 
And Raſtarii Heron is . 
What, quoth the Eutl, Baſtard Heron, 
He dyed at leaſt now two' years ſince, 
Betwixt Newark and Northampton, 
He periſſied through the peſtilence. 
CCCCXXXI; 


{2 


"2 
* 3 


Our king to death had deemed the man, 


Cauſe he the Scottiſh warden flew, 
And on our borders firſt began 
Thoſe raging wars for to renew. 

CCCCXXXII. 
But God his purpoſe did prevent, 
He died of the plague; to prove, 
King Henry his death did ſince lament, 
He wondrous well the man did love. 
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CCCCXXXIII. 
Would God thy tale were true this tide, 
Thou Baſtard Heron might be found, 
Thou in this gate ſhould be our guide, 
I know right well you know the ground. 
CCCCXXXIV. 
I am the ſame, ſaid he again, 
And therewith did unfold his face: 
Each perſon then perceived him plain, 
That done, he opened all the caſe. 
CCCCXXXV. 
Quoth he, When I the. Scots warden 
Had with my blade berea ved of life, 
I knew well I ſhould get no pardon, 
But ſure I was to ſuffer death. 
CCCCXXXVI. 
| In haſte King Henry for me ſent, 
To whom I durſt not diſobey: 
So towards London ſtrait I went, 
But, hark, what I wrought by the way. 
CCCCXXXVII. 
I nothing but the truth ſhall note: 
That time in many a town and borough, 
The peſtilence was raging hot, 
And raging, reigned all England thorough. 
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So coming to a certain town, 
I faid I was infected ſore; 
And in a lodge they laid me down, 
Where company I had no — 1 
CCCCXXXX. 
But my own ſecret ſervants three, 
Who, fraidof townſmen, careful watched; 
So in that ſtead no more ſaid I, 1 
But homeward by the dark diſpatched. 
CCC CXI. 
My ſervants ſecretly that night, 1 
Did frame a corps in cunning ſort; 
And on the morning, ſoon as light, 
My death did ruefully report. 
CCCCXLI. 
And ſo my ſervants on that morn 
The corps to bury ſoon were bound; 
Crying, Alas! like men forlorn, 
And ſeemed for ſorrow to fall down. 
| C0&ccxXn. | 
The corps they cunningly conveyed, 
And made the bell aloud be rung ; 
And money to the prieſt they paid, 
And ſervice for my ſoul was ſung. 
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CCCCXLIII. 
Which done, they tidings ſtrait did bring 
Unto King Henry, I was dead; 
Chriſt have his ſoul, then ſaid the King, N 
For ſure he ſhould have loſt his head. 
CCCCXLIV. 
If he up to the court had come, 
I promiſed had fo, by St. Paul, 
But ſince God did prevent our doom, 
Almighty Chriſt forgive his ſaul. 
CCCCXLV. 
To manſion mine, I came at laſt, 
By journeys nimbly, all by night ; 
And now two years or more are paſt 
Since openly I came in fight. 
CCCCXLVI. 
No wight did know but I was dead 
Save my three ſervants and my wife; 
Now am I ſtart up in this ſtead, 


And come again from death to life. 
CCCCXLVII. 


So ſaid, the lords and knights of fame, 
From laughing loud could not refrain; 
To hear his Gando, had good game, 


And of his welfare all were fain. 
G 
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CCCCXLVIII 
Whoſe policy they had perceived, 
And oftentimes his truth had tried, 
Which was the cauſe ſo ſore they craved, 
This Heron grave to be their guide. 
| CCCCXLIX. 
Read the Fourth Part, it makes an end 
Of Heron's ſtory, and the fight. 
Let young and old to this attend, 
It will give inſtruction with delight. 


%s 
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PART lv. FIT vn. 


CCCCL. | 
HEN forth before-brave Heron flew, 


The borderers bold to him did draw, 
The total army did enſue, | 
And came that night to Wooler-Haugh. 
| . CCCCLE 
The Engliſh Lords there lodged their hoſt 
Becauſe the place was plain and dry ; 
And: was within fix miles at moſt, 
Whereas their enemies did lie. 
CCCCLI.. 2 
The morrow next they were removed, 
Though weather was both foul and ill, 
Along down by a pleaſant flood, 
Which called is, The water of Till. 
CCCCLIII. 
And all that day they viewed in ſight, 
Whereas the Scots for battle ſtood, 
Becauſe the day was ſpent, that night 


The army lodged at Barmoor wood. 
G 2 
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CCCCLIV. 
Then valiantly, with the vanguard, 
The morrow next, with mature ſkill, 
The Admiral did march forward, 
And paſſed over the water of Till. 
| CCCCLV. 
At Twizle bridge, with ordnance, 
And other engines, fit for war, 
His father eke did forth advance, | 
And at Milleld from thence not far, 
CCCCLVI. 
With the rereward, the river paſt, 
All ready in ranks and battle-array, 
They had no need more time to waſte, 
For victuals they had none that day. 
CCCCLVII. 
But black faſting as they were born, 
From fleſh or fiſh, or other food; 
Drink had they none two days before, 


But water won in running flood. 
| CCCCLVIII. 


Yet they ſuch ſtedful faiths did bear 
Unto their king and native land; 

Each one to other then did ſwear, [ſand, 
Gainſt foes to fight while they could 
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CCCCLIX. 
And never flee, while life did laſt, 
But rather die by dint of ſword: 
Thus over plains and hills they paſt, 
Until they came to Sandyford; 
CCCCLX. 
A brook, of breadth a taylor's yard, 
Where the Earl of Surrey thus did ſay, 
Good fellow ſoldiers be not afraid, 
But fight it out like men this day. 
— 
Like Engliſh men now play your parts, 
Beſtow your ſtrokes with ſtomach bold, 
Ye know the Scottiſh toward hearts, 
And how we have ſcourged them of old. 
CCCCLAXII. | 
Strike but three ſtrokes with ſtomach ſtout, 
And ſhoot each man ſharp arrows three, 
And you ſhall ſee without all doubt, 
The ſcolding Scots begin to flee. 
CCCCLXIII. 
Think on your country's commonwealth, 
In what eſtate the ſame ſhall ſtand, 
To Engliſhmen no hopes of health, 


If Scotſmen gain the upper hand. 
8 3 
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o 
If we ſhould not them boldly bide, 
But, cowards-like, from them ſhould turn, 


All England north, from Trent to Tweed, 


The haughty Scots would harry and burn. 
CCCCLXV. | 
Your faithful wives, and daughters pure, 
They would not ſtick for to defile; 
Of life none could be fafe and ſure, 
But murdered be by villains vile. 
CCCCLXVI. 
But if you will fight like ſouls moſt fierce, 
So that by force we win the field, 
My tongue cannot tell and rehearſe 


What plenteous ſoil we then ſhall wield, 
CCCCLXVII. 


Beſides all that, perpetual praiſe 
Throughout all ages we ſhall gain, 
And quietly paſs out our days ; 
And in a laſting peace remain. 
CCCCLXVIII. 
Agreed the ſoldiers then replied, * 
And to the Earl they promiſed plight, 
There on that bent boldly to bide, 
And never flee, but fiercely fight. 
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Then marched forth the men of war, 
And every band their banners ſhewed; 

And trumpets hoarſe were heard afar, 


And harneſs glittering was viewed. 
CCCCLXX. 


Thus they paſt forth along the plain, 
And ſtrait forth by a valley low; 
Whence up above, on the mountain, 


The Scotch army they clearly ſaw. 
CCCCLXXI. 


Which they did leave on the left hand, 
And paſt forth on the Surrey ſide, 
Till twixt the Scots and Scottiſh land, 


They were conducted by their guide. 
ccccLXXII. 


Now all this while the king of Scots 
Beheld them fair before his eyne, 
Within his mind drove many doubts, 


Muſing what the Engliſh did mean. 
' CCCCLXXII. 


Giles Muſgrave, then, a gainful Greek, 
And friend familiar with the king, 
Said, Now, Sir King, if you do ſeek, 
To know the Engliſh mens meaning, 
G 4 
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 CCCCLXXIV. 
You better notice cannot have, 
Than that which I to you ſhall tell, 
What they forecaſt, I full conceive, 
I know their meaning paſſing well. 
| - CCCCLEXV. 
Your marches they mean for to ſack, 
And borders yours to harry and burn, 
Wherefore its beſt that we go back, 
From ſuch intent them for to turn. 
CCCCLXXVI. 
This Muſgrave was a man of ſkill, 
And ſpake this for a policy, 
. To cauſe the king come down the hill, 
That ſo the battle tried might be. 
CCCCLXXVII. 
The king gave credit to his words, 
Truſting his talk was void of train, 
He with conſent of all his lords, 
Did march with ſpeed down to the plain. 
CCCCLXXVIII. 
By north there was another hill, 
Whicly Branxton-hill is called by name, 
The Scots there ſcoured with right good will, 
Leſt the Engliſh men ſhould get the ſame. 
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CcccLXXX. 
The litter which they left behind, 
And other filth on fite they ſet, 
Whoſe duſty ſmoak the light did blind, 


That both the armies ſoon they met. 
CcccCLXXX. 


For when the weather waxed clear 
And ſmoak conſumed within a while, 
The armies both in diſtance were, 
Not paſt a quarter of a mile. 
_ CCCCLXXXRI. 
Then the Admiral did plain aſpect 
The Scots arrayed in battles four, 
The man was ſage and circumſpect, 
And ſoon perceived that his power 
CCCCLXXXII. 
So great a ſtrength could not gainſtand, 
Wherefore he to his father ſent, 
Deſiring him ſtrait out of hand, 
With the rereward ready to be — 
CCCCLXXXIII. 
And join with him in equal ground: 
Whereto the Earl agreed anon, 
Then drums ſtruck up with dreadful ſound, 
And trumpets blew with doleful tune. 
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Then ſounding bows were ſoon up bent, 
Some did their arrows ſharp up take, 
Some did in hand their halbards hent, 
Some ruſty bills did ruffling ſhake. 


— . --” 
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F I T VIII. 


| , CCCCLXXXV. 
HEN ordnance great anon out-braſt, 
T On either ſide with * 
thumps, 
And roaring guns with fire faſt, 
Then levelled out great leaden lumps. 
CCCCLXXXVI. 

With rumbling rage thus Vulcan's art, 
Began this fierce and dreadful fight, 
But the arch-gunner on the Engliſh part, 
The maſter Scot did mark ſo right, 
CCCCLXXXVI. 

That he with bullet bruſt his brain, 
And hurled his heels his head above, 


Then piped he ſuch a peal again, 


The Scots he from their ordnance drove, 


CCCCLAXXVIII. 
So by the Scots artillery, 
The Engliſh men no harm did hend; 
But the Engliſh gunner grievoully, 
Them tennis-balls did ſouſing ſend, 
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2 THE BATTLE 
CCCCLXXXIX. 
Into the midſt of the enemies ranks, 
Where they in furious rage down ruſhed, 
Some ſhouting laid with broken ſhanks, 
Some crying laid with members cruſhed. 
CCCCXC. 
Thus Engliſhmen with bombard ſhot, 
Their enemies down thick they threw ; 
But yet the Scots, with ſtomach ſtout, 
Their broken ranks did {till renew, 
CCCCXCI. R 
And when the roaring guns did ceaſe 
To handy ſtrokes they hied apace; 
And with their total power did preſs, 
To join with enemies face to face, 
CCCCKCLI. 
Then Engliſhmen, a feathered flight 
Sent out anon from ſounding bow, 
Which wounded many a warlike wight ; 
And many a groom to grounddid throw. 
CCCCXCII, 


" The gray-gooſe wings did work ſuch grief, 


And did the Scots ſo ſcour and ſkail; 
For in their battle, to be brief, 
They rattling flew as rank as hail. 
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' CCCCXCAV. 
That many a ſoldier on the ſoil, 
Lay dead that day through dint of dart, 
The arrows keen kept ſuch a coil, 
And wounded many to the heart. 
. CCCCXCV. 
They pierced the ſcalp of many a Scot, 
So that on ground they groaning fell, 
Some had his ſhoulder quite through ſhot, 
Some loſing lite, did loudly yell. 
CCCCXCVI. _. 
One from his leg the lance would pull, 
Another through his ſtomach ſtricked ; 
Some bleeding, bellowed hke a bull, 
Some were through privy members pric- 
ked. 
CCCCXCVN. 
But yet the Scots ſtill ſtout did ſtand, 
Till arrow. ſhot at laſt was done, 
And then they went to ſtrokes of hand, | 
And at the laſt did battle join. | 
CCCCXCVIN,. 1 
Then on the Engliſh part with ſpeed, * 
The bills ſtept forth, and bows went back, 
The Mooriſh pikes, and mells of lead, 
Did deal there many a dreadful thwack. 
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CCCCXCIX. 
The Engliſhmen ſtretcht eaſt and weſt, 
And ſouthward did their faces ſet; 
The Scotchmen northward proudly preſt, 
And manfully their foes they met. 
Firſt, weſtward of a wing there was 
Sir Edmund Howard, captain chief, 
With whom did paſs, in equal mace, 
Sir Brian Tunſtall, to be brief. 
| .. « ps; 
With whom encountered a ſtrong Scot, 
Who was the king's chief chamberlain, 
Lord Hume by name, of courage hot, 
Who manfully marched them again. 
DIL. 
Ten thouſand Scots, well tried and told, 
Under his ſtandard Rout he led; 
When the Engliſhmen did them behold, 


For fear at firſt they would have fled, 
DIII. | 


Had not the valiant Tunſtall been 

Who ſtill ſtept on with ſtomach ſont, 
Crying, Come on, good countrymen, 
Now fiercely let us fight it out. 
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| DIV. 
Let not the number of our foes, 
Your manful hearts miniſh or ſhake ; 
Nor ever let the world ſuppoſe; ' 
That Scotchmen made us turn our back. 
DV. 
Like doughty lads, let us rather die, 
And from our blood take all rebuke: 
With edged tools now let us try; 
'Then from the ground he mould up took, 
DVI. 
And did the ſame in mouth receive 
In token of his Maker dear; 
Which, when his people did perceive, 
His valiant heart renewed their chear. 
DVII. 
Then firſt before, in foremoſt ray, 
The truſty Tunſtall bold forth ſprung ; 
His ſtomach could no longer ſtay, 
But thundering thruſt into the throng. 
_ DVIIL 
And as true men did make report 
In preſent place which did on look, 
He was the firſt for to be ſhort, _ 
On the * part, that proffered ſtroke. 
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DIX. 
All thoſe that he with halbert wrought, ' 
He made to ſtagger in that Round 5 
And many a man to ground he brought, 
And deak there many a deadly wound. 
Dx. A 
And forward ftill gainſt foes he flew, 
And threſhing turned them all to teen; 
Where he a noble Scotchman ſlewp, 
Who called was Sir Malkin Keene. 
DI. r 
He ſtill his foes purſued faſt, A 
And weapon in Scotch blood he warmed, 
And ſlaughter laſhed, till at the laſt ; 
The Scots ſo thick about him ſwarmed, 
DXII. 
That he from ſuccour covered was, 
And from his men which Scots had 
ſkailed, 0 
Let for all that he *"_ his "ION | 
He fiercely fought, and never failed. 
DUHI. | 
Till with an edged ſword one came, 
And at his legs below did daſh ; 
And near a ſcore of Scots, the ſame, - 
Upon his helmet high did claſh. 


Down fell this valiant active knight, 
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Dv. . 
Though he could not withſtand ſuch ftrength, 
Yet never would he flee nor yield, 
Alas! for want of aid, at length, | 
He flain was fighting in the field. | 
| * DXV. = 


His body great, on ground did lie; | 
But up to Heaven, with angels bright, | 

His golden ghoſt did fluttering fly. » | 

| DI. 

Who, now, intombed, lies at a church, 7 

Carved out in tone to ſhew his fate, | 4 
That though, by fate, left in the lurch, 

He died a death renowned and great. 

| DXVIIL. 

After his fall the people fled, 

And all that wing did fall to wrack, 


Some fighting fierce died in the ftead, 


The reſt for terror turned their back. 
| DEV. 
Save Sir Edmund Howard all alone, 
Who with his ftandard-bearer yet, - 
Seeing his folks all fled and gone; 
In haſte to vanguard hyed to get. 
| H 
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DXX. 
But he Scot- free had not ſo ſcaped, 
For why, right hot Sir David Hume, 
With troop of horſe had him entrapped, 
Had not Johp Baſtard Heron come 
DXX. "TR 
With half a ſcore of horſemen light, 
Crying, Now Howard, have good heart, 
For unto death till we be dight, 
I promiſe here to take thy part. 
DXXI. 
Which heard then Howard's heart up drew 
And with the ſpearmen forth he ſprung) 
And fierce amongſt their foes they flew, 
Where David Hume down dead they 
flung. 
DXXII. 
Then many a Scot that ſtout did ſtand, 
With dreadful ſtroke they did reward ; 
So Howard, through bold Heron's hand, 
Came fate and ſound to the vanguard. 
DxXIII. | 
Where the Admiral, with ſtrength extent, 
Then in the field fierce fighting was, 
Gainſt whom in battle bold was bent, 
Two Scotch Earls of an ancient race. 
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DXXIV. 
One Crawford called, the other Montroſs, 
Who led twelve thouſand Scotehmen 
ſtrong, 
Who manfully met with their foes, 
With leaden mells and lances long. 
DXXV. | 
Their battering blows made ſolid ſound, 
There many a ſturdy ſtroke was given; 
And many a baron brought to ground, 
And many a banner broad was riven. 
DXXVI. 
But yet, in fine, through mighty force 
The Admiral quit himſelf ſo well, 
And wrought ſo, that the Scots had worſt, 
For down in field both Earls they fell. 
DXXVII. 
Now the Earl Surrey next by eaſt, 
Moſt fiercely gainſt his foes he fought; 
Gainſt whom King James, in battle preſt, 
With banners blazed, his battle brought. 
| DXXVIIL 
Under which was many a baron bold, 
And many a lord of luſty blood; 
And truſty knights well tried and told; 
With mitred prelates paſſing proud, 
H 2 
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DXXIX. 
With the Earl of Caithneſs and Caſſel, 
The Earl of Morton and of Mar 
With Errol, Addell, and Atholl, 
With Bothwell bold, and of Glencarr. 
DXXX. 
Lord Lovett led a luſty power, 
So Cluſtone, Inderby, and Roſs; 
Lord Maxwell, with his brethren four, 
Lord Borthwick, Bargeny, and Forbes. 
| 5 DXXXI. 
Lord Erſkine, Sinclair, and Sempel, 
With chem well tried a mighty ſum; 
All with the king came down the hill, 
With Cawell, Kay, and Caddy Hume. 
D XXI. 
With captains great and commons ſtout, 
Bove twenty thouſand men at leaſt, 
All with the king moſt fierce on foot, 
Againſt their foes themſelves addreft. 
DXXXIII. 
Now the Earl of Surrey on the Engliſh fide 
Encouraged his ſoldiers keen, | 
Crying, Good fellows, ſtrike this tide, 
Let now your valiant acts be ſeen. - 
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DXXXIV. | 
Then ſpears and pikes to work were put, 
And blows with cutting axes dealt. 
Then towering helmets thropgh were cut, 
That ſome their wounds ſcarce ever felt. 
DXXXV. 
On one ſide death triumphant reigned 
And ſtopt their pains as well as groans; 
Of thoſe who piercing wounds had gained, 
The hills did eccho with the moans. 
*  DXXXVI. ; 
Then on the Scottiſh part right proud 
The Earl of Bothwell did out-burſt, 
And ſtepping forth with ſtomach good ; 
Unto the Engliſh fierce did thruſt; 
DXXXVII, 
And Bothwell, Bothwell, cried bold, 
To cauſe his ſoldiers to enſue ; 
But there he catched a welcome cold; 
A yaliant Engliſhman him flew. 
DXXXVII, 
Thus Herbert, through his haughty heart 
His fatal end in conflict found; 
Now all this while, on either part, 
Was dealt full many a deadly wound. 
H 3 
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; DXXXIX. 
On either ſide were ſoldiers ſlain 
And ſtricken down with ſtrength of hand, 
That who ſhould win, none could fay plain, 
The victory in doubt did ſtand. 
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FTE. 


4 DXL. 
UT at the laſt great Stanley ſtout, 
. Camemarching upthe mountain ſteep; 
His folks could hardly faſt their feet, 
Forced on hands and knees to creep. 
DXLI. 
Some from the leg the boot would draw, 
That looſe it might take the better hold, 
Some from the foot the ſhoe would thraw ; . 
Thus of true men I have been told. 
DXLII. 
The ſweat down from their bodies ran, 
Ind hearts did hop in panting breaſt, 
Until the mountain-top they wan, 
In warlike-wiſe ere Scotſmen wiſt. 
DXLIII. 
Where for a While brave Stanley ſtaid, 
Until his folks had taken breath; 
To whom at laſt even thus he ſaid, 
Moſt hardy mates, down from this heath, 
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| DXLIV. 
Againſt our foes faſt let us hye, 
Our valiant countrymen to aid; 
With fighting fierce, much fear have I, 
Leſt that they ſhould be overlaid. 
DXLV. 
My Lancaſhire moſt lively wights, 
And choſen men from Cheſhire ſtrang ; 
With founding bow your feathered flights 
Let fiercely fly your foes among. 
DSLVI. 
March down from this high mountain-top, 
And brunt of battle let us bide 
With ſtomach ſtout, let us make no ſtop, 


Stanley will be to you a guide. 
DXLVII. 


A ſcourge for Scots my father was, 
He Berwick town from them did gain; 
No doubt but ere this day ſhall paſs, 


His ſon like fortune ſhall obtain. 
DXLVIIL. 


And now the Earl of Surrey ſore 
The Scots I fee beſets this tide ; 

But ſince with foes he fights before, 
We will ſuddenly ſet on the ſide. 
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DEIIX. | 
The noiſe then made the mountains ring, 
And Stanley ſtout they all did cry: | 
Out went anon the grey-gooſe wing, 
And amongſt the Scots did fluttering ay, 
DL. 
And though the Scots at Stanley's name 
Were ſtoniſhed fore, yet ſtout they ſtood; 
And for defence did fiercely frame, 


A narrow dint of dangerous bode, 
- DLI. 


Lord Borthwick, Bargeny, and Forbes, 
With them ten thouſand Scotſmen ſtrong; 
Endured death through danger's force, 
Alas! for them, they ſaid too long. 
DLII. 5 
Which when Lord Stanley ſtout did ſee, 
Into the throng, he thundering thruſt; 
My Lancaſhire brave lads, quoth he, 
Down with the Scots this day we muſt. 
DLIN. 


Then foes he forced to break their ray, 
And many a life was loſt that while, 

No voice was heard but kill and ſlay, : 
Down goes the Scots Earl of Argyle. 
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| DLIV. 
The Earl of Lenox, luck had like, 
He ſlain was fighting fierce that tide: 
Lord Forbes, Bargeny, and Borth wick, 
Upon that bent did breathleſs bide. 
DLV. 
And fo the Earl of Huntley's hap 
Had been reſembled to the reſt, 
But that through {kill he made eſcape, 
With an Engliſh blade he had been beſt 
DVI. 
* having near a horſe at hand, 
On him he ſcouring ſcaped away, 
"Elſe doubtleſs, as the caſe did ſtand, 


On Floddon-hill he had died that day. 
DLVII. 


After theſe Lords were dead or fled, 
And companies left captainleſs; 
Their ſoldiers then did fly with ſpeed: 
With ſouls of horror and diſtreſs. 
DLVIII. 
Whom Stanley, with his total ſtrength 
_ Swittly purſues unto the plain, 
Where, on the king he light at length; 
Who fighting was with all his main. 
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| DLIX. 
When his approach the king perceived, 
With ſtomach ſtout he him withſtood; 
His Scots right bravely then behaved, 
And battle boldly there abode. 
DLX. 
Then ſhowers of arrows fierce. were ſhot, .* 
Which did each fide ſo pierce and gaul, 
That ere they came to handy ſtrokes, - 
Great numbers on the ground did fall. 
. . DLAL; 
The king himſelf was wounded fore, 
An arrow in his forehead light, 
That he could ſcarce fight any more, 
The blood ſo blemiſhed his fight. 
DLXII. 
Fight on, my men, the king then ſaid, 
Yet fortune ſhe may turn the ſcale, | 
And for my wounds be not diſmayed, 
Nor ever let your courage fail. 
DLXIII. 
Thus dying, did he brave appear, 
Till ſhades of death did cloſe his eyes. 
Till then he did his ſoldiers chear, 
And raiſe their courage to the ſkies. - 
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DLXIV. 

But what availed his valour great 
Or bold device, it was all in vain : 

His captains keen failed at his feet, 
And ftandard-bearer too was flain, 

| DLXV. | 

The archbiſhop of St Andrews brave, 

King James his ſon in baſe begot, 


That doleful day did death receive, 


2 many a luſty Lord- like Scot. 
DLXVI. 
Lord Erſkine, Sinclair, and Sempel, 
Mortan and Fair for all their power, 
The Earl of Erroll and Atholl, 
Lord Maxwell, with his brethren four, 
DLXVII. N 
And laſt of all, amongſt the lave, 
King James himſelf to death gave way, 
Vet by whoſe hands none could perceive, 
But Stanley ſtill moſt like was Re, 
DLXVIII. 
After the king and captains flain, N 
The commons ſtrait did fall to ground: 
The Engliſhmen purſued amain, 
And never ceaſed till ſun went down. 
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DLXIX. 
Then the Earl Surrey cauſed to ſound 
A trumpet to retreat anon; 
And captains cauſed to keep their ground, 
Till morrow next while night was gone. 
DLXX. * 
And the Engliſh ſoldiers all that night, 
Although they weary were with toil ; 
Of Scotſmen coſtly flain in fight, 
Of jewels rich ſpared not to ſpoil, 
WE 
The carcaſe of the king himſelf 
Naked was left as it was found, 
The Earl could not know it right, 
Searching the ſame upon the ground. 
DLXXII. 
Till the Lord Dacres, at the laſt, 
By certain ſigns did know the king; 
His corps into a cart being placed 
They to Newcaſtle did it bring. 
DLXIII. 
Twelve thouſand Scots it ſeems were main, 
Of Engliſh but five thouſand fell; 
But fifteen hundred, others plain; 
As words can make it, to us tell. 
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King * s body was embalmed, 


Becauſe that then old England's right 


DLXXIV. 
Great.ſtore of guns were likewiſe taken, 
Amongſt the reſt ſeven culverines; 


| Seven ſiſters called, which do remain, 


To be talked of to lateſt times. 
DLXXV. 


. Sweet; like a king, and then was ſent 
T o Shene in Surrey, where intombed, 
Some ſay there is now a monument. 
DLXXVI. 

But Bryan Tunſtall, that brave knight, 
A never-dying honour gains. 

And will, as long as day and night, 
Or as this little book remains. 

DLXXVI. 

Thus have you heard of Floddon-fight, 

Worthy of each to be commended ; 


Was bravely by her ſons defended. 


The End of the Fourth and Laſt PART. 
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| DEN OTES words which are now ſpo- 
ken in the North. 


Page 1. The firſt Fit. i. e. the firſt diviſion, 
or part. See Dr. Percy's ingenious note in the 
Relics of Anc. Eng. Poetry, Vol. II. p. 166. 

Stanza 1. Ceaſe. Perhaps the Author 
means omit, forbear. Ceaſe, omitto. Litt. Dict. 

6. Great Howard.] Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Surry, was knighted for his remarkable cou- 
rage at the battle of Barnet. He was made 
Knight of the Garter, 1 Ric. III. He was ta- 
ken priſoner in the battle of Boſworth, and com- 
mitted to the tower by Hen. VII. and attainted 
by parliament. K, Henry aſked him, how he 
durſt bear arms in behalf of that tyrant Richard; 
to which he anſwered, * He was my crowned 
Ring, and if the parliamentary authority of Eng- 
land ſet the crown upon a ſtock, I will fight for 
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that ſtock; and as J fought then for him, I will 
fight for you, when you are eſtabliſhed by the 
ſaid authority.” In the rebellion againſt the 
King, by the Earl of Lincoln, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower offered the Earl of Surry the kevs of 
the Tower, in order to ſet himſelf at liberty; 
but he replied, ** That he would not be deli- 
vered by any power, but by that which had com- 


mitted him.” After he had been in priſon 
three years and a half, the King gave him his 


liberty ; and knowing his worth and nice ſenſe 
of honour, he took him into favour, and deli- 
vered up to him all his eſtates. The Earl took 
all occaſions of relieving the oppreſſed ſubjects ; 
and was accounted one of the ableſt and greateſt 
men in the kingdom. The Scots made an ir- 
ruption into England, and beſieged Norham- 
caſtle: the Earl raiſed the ſiege, took the caſtle 
of Ayton, and made all the country round a de- 
fart. James IV. of Scotland, incenſed at 
this, ſent a Herald with a challenge to him, to 
which he made a ſenſible, and fpirited anſwer ; 
„That his life belonged to the King, whilſt he 
had the command of his army ; but when that 
was ended, that he would fight the King 'on 
horſeback, or on foot ; adding, that, if he took 
the King priſoner in the combat, he would re- 
leaſe him without any ranſom ; and that if the 
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| King ſhould vanquiſh him, he would then pay 
Tuch a ſum for his liberty, as was competent for 
the degree of an Earl.” A. 1501, the Earl 
was Lord High Treaſurer. In June 1502, 
Margaret the King's daughter, a beautiful 
Princeſs, at the age of fourteen years, was at- 
tended by the Earl of Surry, with a great com- 
pany of Lords, Ladies, Knights, and Squires, 
to the town of Berwick, whence ſhe was con- 
veyed to St. Lambert's church in Lamyrmoor, 
where K. James, attended by the chief nobility, 
received her, and carried her to Edinburgh. 
The next day after her arrival there, ſhe was 
with great ſolemnity married unto him, in the 
preſence of all his nobles. The King gave 
great entertainments to the Engliſh, whom the 
Scotch noblemen and ladies far outſhone, both 
in coſtly apparel, rich jewels, maſſy chains, ha- 
biliments ſet with goldſmith's work, garniſhed 
with pearl, and ſtones of price, and in gallant 
and well trapped horſes. They made alſo great 
feaſts for the Engliſh Lords and Ladies, and 
ſhowed them juſting, and other pleaſant paſtimes, 
as good as could be deviſed after the manner of 
Scotland. Diverſe Ladies of Q. Margaret's 
train remained in Scotland, and were after- 
wards well married to Noblemen. Lefly, Ho- 


linſbed. | 
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Q. Margaret's portion was L. 10, ooo. Het 
jointure from K. James L. 2000, a year, and 
ſhe received pin money from him annually, 
s. 

In 1507, two years before the death of Hen, 
VII. the Earl was Embaſſador to the K. of 
France. 2 Hen. VIII. He was made Earl 
Marſhal for life. A. 1511, he was one of the 
Commiſſioners at the Court of Arragon. When 
Hen. VIII. heard, that the Scots were prepa- 
ring to invade England, he ſaid, * That he had 
left a Nobleman who would defend his ſubjects 
from inſults.” After the battle of Floddon, the 
Earl himſelf preſented K. James's armour to 
the Queen Regent. When the King returned 
from France, he gave the Earl an augmentation 
of his arms, viz. to bear on the Bend the upper 
part of a Red Lion, depicted in the ſame man- 
ner as the arms of Scotland, pierced through the 
mouth with an arrow. A. 1514, the Earl was 
created Duke of Norfolk, and a grant was given 
him in ſpecial tail of ſeveral manors. He ha- 
ted, and oppoſed Cardinal Welſey, becauſe he 
adviſed the K. to purſue meaſures hurtful to the 
liberties of the people, Finding that this oppo- 
ſition availed nothing, he reſigned his poſt, and 
retired from Court. He died A. 1524. 

13, Teen. Harm, Injury. N. 
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18. Mack, or make. Match, equal. Mack- 
leſs, matchleſs. N. | | 
18, Latham-houſe, near Ormſkirk, in Lanca- 
ſhire, is famous for ſuſtaining a ſiege of two 
years, againſt the Parliament-army, being moſt 
gallantly defended by a Lady, Charlotte, Coun- 
teſs of Derby; who never could be brought to 
capitulate, but maintained the place, till Prince 
Rupert came with the King's forces, and com- 

pelled the enemy to raiſe their ſiege, A. 1644. 
37. IN the old Ballad, entitled, Sir Andrew 
Barton, the Bowman, who ſhot Sir Andrew, is 
by a miſtake called Horſely. It was a Yorkſhire 
gentleman that killed him, of the name of 


Huſtler. 
The laſt male deſcendant of that ancient, and 


opulent family, James Huſtler, Efq; of Achlam- 
Hall, in Cleveland, near Stockton, was buried in 


a grand manner, A. 1768, 
39. Your warden.] Sir Robert Carr was made 


by James IV. his chief Butler, Engineer, and 
Warden of the middle marches. He was much 
eſteemed by the King for his virtuous qualities. 
He was a ſevere puniſher of the Engliſh and 
Scotch border-robbers, therefore they were de- 
termined to deſtroy him. At a ſolemn meeting 
between the Engliſh and Scotch, in order to re- 
claim ſtolen goods, altercations aroſe, when 
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- three deſperate Engliſhmen, John Heron the Ba- 

. Aard, Lilburn, and Starhed, fell upon him; one 

of whom ſtabbed him with a ſpear in the back, 

and the other two diſpatched him. Henry 

VII. enraged at this villainous action, deliver- 

ed John Heron, Laird of Ford, brother to the 

Baſtard, and Lilburn to the Scots, who impri- 

ſoned them in Faſtcaſtle Tower in the Mers, 

where the latter died. The Baſtard and Starhed 

hid themſelves in the interior parts of England, 

a until the rezgn of Henry VIII. when the Baſtard, 

truſting to the power of his relations, appeared 

openly at his own houſe, and privately ſent 

thieves into Scotland to diſturb the peace. 

Starhed thought himfelf ſafe, having built a houſe 

zt the diſtance of ninety miles from the Border. 

But Andrew Carr, the ſon of Sir Robert, pre- 

vailed upon two of his dependants, of the name 

of Tate, to diſguiſe themſelves, who entered 

Starhed's houſe in the night, and brought away 

his head to Andrew, who fixed it in one of the 

moſt conſpicuous places of the city of Edinburgh. 

The Baſtard flouriſhed many years, till A. 

1524, when he, with yoo Engliſhmen entered 

the marches of Scotland. After a ſtout battle 

with the Scots, 200 Engliſhmen were taken 
priſoners, and the Baſtard ſlain. Holinſbed. 

Others write, that 200 Scots were taken, 
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and that the reſt fled. And that Sir Ralph Fen- 
wick, Leonard Muſgrave, and the Baſtard, with 
thirty other horſemen, having purſued the Scots 
too far, were overcome by them. Fenwick, 
Muſgrave, and fix others being taken pri- 
ſoncrs, and the Baftard killed: whoſe death the 
Scots thought to be a very ample recompence 
for the loſs of their 200 men. Hall. 

Which of theſe two contrary accounts are we 
to believe ? If we eſtimate, by the price, the 
credit of the old chronicle of Holinſbed printed 
1586, we ſhall have no mean opinion of it 


for his hiſtory is ſold by the bookſellers for 


L. 6: 16: 6. | | 

47. Millners, Millers are now fo called a- 
bout Leeds. 

49. Bodword, An ominous meſſage. Bod» 
words are now uſed to expreſs ill-natured er- 


rande. N. 

51. A half moon, &c.] The filver creſcent 
is the Badge of the Percys, ſuppoſed to have 
been aſſumed by one of that noble family, who 
had been in an expedition, againſt the Saracens, 
in the Holy Land. 

Vid. Dr. Percy's note. Rel. of Ant. Eng. 
Poetry. I. 277. 2d Edit. 

57. Lave. The ret, N. 
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58. Dun Bulls were the ſupporters of the 
arms of Nevil Earl of Weſtmoreland. 

60. Earl of Weſtmoreland.] It is remarkable 
that the laſt Nevil Earl of Weſtmoreland was 
one of the moſt unfortunate, and the firſt Earl 
one of the happieſt men in the world ; both 
with reſpect to his vaſt poſſeſſions, his grand al- 
liance by marriage, the number of his children, 
and the high honours to which they arrived. 

Ralph Lord Nevil of Raby Caftle in the 
county of Durham, commonly called the great 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, obtained this title from 
Richard II. A, 1397. He had twenty chil- 
dren. 

By his firſt wife, Margaret, nine. 

1. John his eldeſt ſon. Lord Nevil, &c. 

2. Ralph, in the right of Mary his wife, Lord 
Ferrars of Oufly. | 

3. Maud, married to Peter Lord Mauley. 

4. Alice, married to Sir Thomas Gray. 

5. Philippa, married to Thomas Lord Dacres 
ef Gillland. 

6. Margaret, married to the Lord Serve of 
Bolton. 

7. Ann, married to Sir Gilbert Humfreville. 

8. Margerie, Abbeſs of Barking. | 

9. Eliſabeth, a Nun. 

| 11 his ſecond wife, Joan daughter of Joßn 
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of Gaunt, ſiſter of the Duke of Exeter, and the 
Biſbop of Winchefter, and half-ſiſter of * 
he had eleven children. 

1. Richard, Earl of Saliſbury. 

2. Wiltam, in the right of Joan his "WM 
Lord Faulconbridge. 

3. George, Lord Latimer. 

4. Edward, Lord Abergavenny. 

5. Robert, Biſhop of Durham. 

6., Thomas, in the right of his wife, Lord 
Seymour. | 
7. Catharine, married to Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk. 

8. Eleanor, married to Henry, Earl of North- 
umberland. 

9. Ann, married to Humphry, Duke of Buck- 
rn | 

10. Jane, a Nun. 

11. Cicely, married to Richard, Duke of York, 
and mother to Xing Edward IV. | 
f Concerning the above-mentioned Biſbap of 
Wincheſter, I ſhall give the reader an extract 
from a ſermon of Biſhop Latimer, preached be- 
fore K. Edw. VI. A. 1549. 

There was a biſhop of Wincheſter, in 
K. Henry VI.'s days, which King was but a 
child, and yet were there many good acts made 
in his childhood, and I do not read that they 
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were broken. This Biſhop was a great man 
born, and did bear ſuch a ſtroke, that he was 
able to ſhoulder the Lord Protector. Well; it 
chanced, that the Lord Protector and he fell 
out, and the Biſhop would bear nothing at all 
with him, but played me the Satrapa, ſo that 
the Regent of France was fain to be ſent for, 
from beyond the ſeas, to ſet them at one, and 
to go between them. For the Biſhop was as 
able to buckle with the Lord Pratector, as he 
was with him. Was not this a good prelate ? 
he ſhould have been at home a preaching in his 
Dioceſe in a wanian. This Protector was ſo 
noble, and godly a man, that he was called of 
every man, the good Duke Humphrey. He kept 
ſuch a houſe, as never was kept fince in Eng- 
land, without any enhancing of rents I warrant 
you, or any ſuch matter. And the Biſhop, for 
ſtanding ſo ſtifly by the matter, and bearing up 
the order of our mother, the holy church, was 
made Cardinal at Calais, and thither the Biſhop 
of Rome ſent him a Cardinal's hat. He ſhould 
have had a Tyburn-tippet, a half-penny halter, 
and all ſuch proud prelates. Theſe Romiſh 
hearts never brought good into England, 

Upon this, the Biſhop goeth me to the 
Queen Margaret, the King's wife, a proud wo- 
man, and a ſtout, and perſuaded her, that, if 
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the Duke were in ſuch authority ſtill, and lived, 
the people would honour him more than they 
did the King, and the King ſhould not be ſer 
oy; and jo between them, I cannot tell how it 
came to paſs, but at St. Edmunds Bury, in a par- 
Hammenc, the good Duke W was en 
Sd. 

A. 1414, the Earl o Wellmoreland was 
werden of the Marches, and was ſaid to have been 
a an of great gravity, wiſdom, and experience. 
H died A. 1425, and was buried in the Ca- 
thedral-church of Durham, on the ſouth fide of 
It, between two pillars, - On the top of a ſquare 
tomb lie the effigies of himſelf and his Lady, in 
alabaſter. On the four ſides thereof are carved 
eighteen of his children; one of which ſeems 
to repreſent Robert, Biſbop of Durham, by a ca- 
nonical habit, and his hands elevated in a ſup- 
plicating poſture. 

This monument, and that of his ſon John, 
the ſecond Earl of Weſtmoreland, near. to it, 
were defaced by the Scots, of whom 4500 after 
the battle of Dunbar were impriſoned in the 
Cathedral. 

Tux Earl of Weſtmoreland — peti- 
tioned the prior and convent, that they would 
ſuffer him to be buried under the ſame roof, with 
Saint Cuthbert. This high honour was grant- 
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ed to him, the firſt layman, that ever obtained 
it, in conſideration of the many magnificent pre- 
ſents given by him and his Counteſs to that 
faint. ; 
The grand Anthony Beck, who commonly 
had in his retinue 140 Knights, was the firſt 
Biſhop that was buried in the church of Durham. 
Charles, the laſt Earl of Weſtmoreland, of 
this name of Nevil, after his unſucceſsful rebel- 
lion againſt Q. Elizabeth, by which he forfeit- 
ed an eſtate of L. 30, ooo per annum, fled into 
Flanders, where he lived in penury, upon a 
ſmall, and ill paid penſion given to him by the 
Ring of Spain. He died miſerably, according 
to Speed, affected with ulcers, A. 1584. 
Pilkinton, Biſhop of Durham, commenced 
a ſuit againſt Q. Elizabeth for the Earl of Weſt- 
moreland's goods and eſtate lying within his 
dioceſe. But the Queen prevailed, becauſe, at 
a great expence, ſhe had protected the Biſhoprick, 
and the Biſhop againſt the rebels, who ſought 
for his two infant-daughters to kill them. But 
they eſcaped, being conveyed away in beggar's 
cloaths. . 
The Princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth had each 
of them a portion of L. 10, ooo left to them by 
the will of their father Hen. VIII. of which 
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there is a MS. copy in the library of Caius 
and Gonville college in Cambridge. 

Q. Elizabeth being told that Dr. Pilkinton 
had given L. 10,000 in marriage with his 
daughter, was highly offended, that a prelate's 
daughter ſhould dare to have a portion equal to 
that of a Princeſs, and therefore ſhe took away 
from the Biſhoprick of Durham L. 1000 a- year, 
and gave it to the garriſon of Berwick, for their 
better maintenance. 

Of the above -· named family of Nevil, it hath 
been obſerved, that there were fix Earls of Weſt- 
moreland. Two Earls of Saliſbury and War- 
wick. An Earl of Kent. A Marquis of Mon- 
tague, A Duke of Bedford, Baron Ferrars of 
Ouſley. Barons of Latimer, and Barons of A. 
bergavenny. One Queen. Five Dutcheſſes. 
Not to mention Counteſſes, Baroneſſes, and a 
numerous race of nobles. Of this family alſo 
was George Nevil, Archbiſhop of York, famous 
for the prodigious feaſt which he made at his 
inſtallation about the year 1470. In the bill 
of fare are 4000 wood-cocks, 4000 cold veni- 
ſon-paſties, eight ſeals, and four porpoiſes. A- 
bout ſeven years after, he made another feaſt for 
Edw. IV, who ſeized on all his eſtate, and ſent 
him over a priſoner to Calais in France, where 
he was kept bound in extreme poverty. 
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An anceſtor of the Nevils was named Hugh. 
who attended Richard I. into the Holy war, and 
was one of his great favourites. This Hugh 
Nevit ſlew a lion in the Holy Land, firſt driving 
an arrow into his breaſt, and then running him 
through with his TOO. This vetſe was made 


upon U 


Virlbus Hugonis, vires peficre Leonis. 
The ſtrength of Hugh 
A Lion flew. 


He was buried about the year 1220, undet 
a marble monument in the church of Valtham- 
Abby in Eſex. y | 

Amongſt the Normans, who came into Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror, we find 
the name of Nevil, in a roll of Battel 
ws. | 

After the account given of {the felicity of the 
firſt Earl of Weſtmoreland, IT ſhall entertain the 
reader, with a ſhort hiſtory, not leſs extraordina- 
ry, of a Counteſs of Shrewſbury, a beautiful, 
wiſe, and moſt fortunate Lady, Eliſabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Hardwick of Hardwick in Derby- 
ſhire, Eſq; by the death of her brother a co- 
heireſs. Before ſhe was fourteen years of age, 
ſhe married Robert Barley in Derbyſhire, Eſq ; 
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a young gentleman of a large eſtate, all which 
he ſettled upon her, on their marriage. By 
his death, ſhe continued a widow twelve years, 
and then married William Cavendiſh of Chatſ- 
worth, Eſq; by whom ſhe had, 15 Henry, who 
was poſſeſſed of conſiderable eſtates in Derby- 
ſhire, but ſettled at Tutbury in Staffordſhire. 
2. William, the firſt Earl of Devonſhire. 3. 
Charles, who was ſettled at Welbeck in Notting / 
hamſhire, father of Villiam Duke of Newcaſtle; 
and three daughters, 1. Frances, who married 

Sir Henry Pierpoint of Holm-Pierpoint in Not- 
_ tinghamſhire, from whom the Dukes of Kingflon 
are deſcended. ' 2. Eliſabeth, who married 
Charles Stuart Earl of Lenox, younger brother 
to the ſather of K. James I. by whom ſhe was 
the mother of that incomparable Lady, Arabella, 
ſo nearly related to the Crown, that ſhe was ſa- 
crificed in the Tower. 3. Mary. After the 
death of Sir William Cavendiſh, which happened 
A. 1557, this Lady rejected many offers, and 
then married Sir William St. Lowe, Captain of 
the Guard to Q. Eliſabeth, who had a large eſtate 
in Glouceſterſhire, which in the marriageArticles 
ſhe took care ſhould be ſettled on her, and her 
own heirs, in default of iſſue. And according- 
ly, having no child by him, ſhe lived to enjoy 
his whole eſtate, excluding as well his brothers, 


who were heits · male, as his own female iſſue by 
a former Lady. In this third widowhood, the 
charms of her wit and beauty captivated the 
greateſt ſubject in the kingdom, George Talbot 
Earl of Shrewſbury, whom the brought to terms 
of the higheſt honour and advantage to herſelf 
and her children. For he not only gave her a 
large jointure, but alſo conſented to an union 
of their families, by taking Mary her youngeſt 
daughter, to be the wife of Gilbert his ſecond 
ſon, and afterwards his heir, and alſo by giving 
the Lady Grace, his youngeſt daughter, to Henry 
her eldeſt ſon, 
A. 1590, ſhe was a fourth time left, and 
continued to her death a widow. 
| Here was a change of conditions that never 
fell before to any one woman. She was four 
times a happy wife. She roſe by each huſband; 
into greater wealth and honours. She had an 
unanimous ifſue by one huſband only. All her 
fx children, by her advice, were highly diſpoſed 
of in marriage; and after all, ſhe lived ſeventeen 
years a widow, in abſolute power and abundance. 
This Lady built three of the moſt elegant 
ſeats that ever ere raiſed by one hand, in one 
county, Chatſworth, Hardwick, and Oldcotes. 
She was ſeventeen years keeper of Mary Dueen 
of Scots. She died A. 1607, aged about four- 
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ſcore and ſeven years, and was buried in All- 
hallews church in Derby, under a fair tomb, 
which ſhe had erected in her own lifetime, and 
whereon a remarkable Latin epitaph was after- 
wards inſcribed. | 

St. Auſtin, Magnus Opinator, a maintainer of 
ſtrange doctrines, fays, ** Succeſſus humanz 
felicitatis æternæ damnationis indicium eſt ;” 
The ſucceſs of human felicity is the fign of eter- 
nal damnation. With this opinion of the holy 
Father, the poor, the miſerable, and the afflict- 
ed, will try to comfort themſelves, when they 
ſurvey the worldly proſperity of the great. 

62, Habergeon. The diminutive of Haubert, 
(French) a little coat of mail. | 

"72. Gifarings. Halberts, Derived from 


the French Guiſarme, a kind of offenſi ve long- 


handled, and long-headed weapon; or as the 
Spaniſh Viſarma, a ſtaff that hath within it two 
long pikes, which with a ſhoot or thruſt for- 
ward, come forth. | 

An ancient ſtatute of William King of Scot- 
land, “ de Venientibus ad Guerram,” ch. 23. 
faith, “ Et qui minus habet quam quadraginta 
ſolidos terræ, habeat Cyſarum quod dicitur 
band bill, arcum et ſagittam.” And a ſtatute 
of Edw. I. © Et que miens a de quarante ſols 
ds terre, ſoit jure a Fauchions, Giſarmes, &c.“ 
2 B 
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Every Knight 
Twa javelins, ſpears, or than Giſarm ſtaves | 
Gav. Douglafs. 

Ducange, in his Gloffary, renders this word 
by /ecuris, and derives it from the Geſum of the 
Gauls, wy 

7 5. Could take, an idiom or phraſe for foot. N. 

79. In, for into. N. 

8 0. Loons. Raſcals, N. 

82. Gaſcoign, Sir William Gaſcoigny chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, committed the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. to priſon 
for inſulting, and as it is ſaid, for ſtriking him on 
the Bench. See Shakeſpear, 2d Part of Hen. IV. 

He died, Dec. 17. 1413, and lies buried in 
Harwood church in Yorkſhire. His monument 
is ſtill to be ſeen, on which is his effigy at length, 
in his Judge's robes, with his hood on, and a 
large purſe faſtened to his girdle on his left 
ſide, and a long dagger on the right, near 
which is repreſented one of his wives, | 

86. Road; i. e. inroad. The word raid is 
now uſed in Scotland in that ſenſe. 

121. Portals perhaps mean portcullices. 

Cannon were at firſt made of iron bars, ſol - 
dered together, and encompaſſed with hoops. 
One of this kind, called Mens meg, capable of 
holding within it two perſons, was lately carri- 
ed from Edinburgh-caſtle to London. They 
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were alſo made occaſionally of leather, lined 
with plates of braſs. Braſs cannon were firſt 
founded by one Owen an Engliſhman. The 
cannon originally were very large; the gun- 
powder in uſe at that time being weak. A 
French hiſtorian, who died about the year 140 2, 
ſays, that they were fifty feet long. The fize 
of them was greatly leſſened, after the art of ma- 
king ſtrong gun-powder was found out. 

There is in Norham an iron ball of ſixty 
pound weight; which was dug out of the ground 
at Sandy-bank, probably left there by the Eng- 
liſh army, in their way from Barmoor wood to 
Twiſel-bridge. 

With regard to muſkets ; Brantome ſays, 
that the Spaniſh foot-ſoldiers were the firſt who 
were armed with them, and that they were the 
beſt infantry in Europe. 

Mufkets were then called hand-cannon. The 
Duke of Orleans had many of them in his army, 
A.1411, At the ſiege of Arras, A. 1414, the 
befieged killed a great number of men with lea- 
den muſket-fſhot. It is faid that the firſt time 
that muſkets were uſed in Britain was at the 
ſiege of Berwick, A. 1521- 

I25. Buſked, dreſſed. N. 

127. Lave, the reft ; croud. N. 

f27. William, Archbiſhop of St. Andgew's, 

B 2 
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was natural ſon of Ja. IV. by Margaret daughter 
of Archibald Boyd of Bonſhaw, and born 1495. 
He was well-educated by his Father, who ſent 
him abroad, attended with a travelling gover- 
nour. Vid. Epiſt. Jac. IV. 

He was a moſt accompliſhed youth, handſome, 
tall, and genteel, endued with excellent parts, 
great ſweetneſs of temper, virtue, prudence, li- 
berality. He was ſkilled in the civil law, La- 
tin, Greek, and muſic., 'The elegant pen of E- 
raſmus, who was one of his preceptors at Sien- 
na in Italy, has ſet his incomparable character in 
fuch an amiable light, that the reader will be 
pleaſed with the fight of it here. 

- Cxſus eſt una cum fortiſimo patre filius, et 
filius eo patre digniſſimus, Gulielmus Archie- 
piſcopus, titulo Divi Andrex, juvenis quidem 
viginti ferme natus annos, ſed in quo nullum con- 
- ſummati viri laudem deſiderares. Mita forme 
gratia, mira dignitas, heroica proceritas, inge- 
nium placidiſſimum quidem illud, ſed tamen ad 
cognitionem omnium diſciplinarum acerrimum. 
Nam mihi fuit cum eo. quondam in urbe ſenen- 
ſi domeſtica conſuetudo, quo tempore a nobis in 
rhetorum præceptis, Græcaniciſque literis exer- 
cebatur. Deum Immortalem ! quam velox, 
quam felix, quam ad quodvis ſequax ingenium, 
quam multa ſimul complecti poterat. Eodem 
tempore diſcebat jureconſultorum literas, nec 
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eas admodum gratas, ob admixtam barbariem, 
et odioſam interpretum verboſitatem. Audie- 
bat dicendi præcepta, et præſeripto themate de- f 
clamabat, pariter et calamum-exercens et lin- 
guam. Diſcebat Græce, et quotidie quod tra- 
ditum fuerat, ſtato reddebat tempore. Horis 
pomeridianis, muſicis operam dabat, monochor- 
dits, tibiis, teſtudini. Modulabatur et voce 
nonnunquam. Ne ipſum quidem convivii 
tempus ſtudiorum vacabat fructu. Sacrificus per- 
petuo ſalutarem aliquem librum recitabat, puta 
decreta pontificum, aut Divum Hieronymum 
aut Ambroſium. Nec unquam recitantis vox 
interrumpebatur, niſi & quid alteruter doctorum, 
inter quos medius accumbebat, admonuiſſet, 
aut ipſe parum aſſequens, quod legebatur, ſei- 
ſeitatus eſſet aliquid. Rurſum a convivio fabu- 
Iz, fed breves, et hx quoque literis conditæ. 
Proinde nulla omnino pars vacabat ſtudio, niſi 
quze rei Divinæ, ſomnoque daretur. Nam 
etiamſi quid ſuperfuiſſet temporis, quod tam va- 
riis ſtudiorum vicibus non ſuppetebat, tamen ſi 
quid forte ſupererat, id Hiſtoricorum lectioni 
dabat. Nam hac cognitione præcipue capie- 
batur. His itaque rebus factum eſt, ut adole- 
ſcentulus, vix dum decimum octavum egreſſus 
annum, tantum in omni literarum genere conſe— 
cutus fuerit, quantum in quovis viro jure mire- 
ris. Nec illud in hoc uſu venit, quod ſate ſo- 
3 3 | 
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let in aliis, ut ad literas felix, ad bonos mores 
minus eſſet appoſitus. Verecundi mores erant, 
ſic tamen ut miram agnoſceres prudentiam. A- 
nimus ſublimis, et a ſordidis iſtis affectibus pro- 
cul ſemotus, ſed ita, ut nihil adeſſet ferocitatis, 
nibil faſtidii. Nihil non ſentiebat, permulta 
diſſimulabat, nec unquam ad iracundiam po- 
terat incitari. Tanta erat naturz lenitas, ani- 
mique moderatio. Salibus impendio delecta- 
batur, ſed eruditis, ac minime dentatis, Hoo 
eſt non pigro Momi, ſed candido mercurii ſale 


tinctis. Si quid turbæ domi natum fuiſſet, in- 


der famulos, mirum quanta dexteritate quanto- 
que candore ſolitus ſit componere. Denique 
religionis erat et pietatis plurimum, ſuperſtiti- 
onis nihil. In ſumma nemo fuit dignior qui 
ex Rege, et ex illo Rege naſceretur. Utinam 
autem in parentem pietas quam fuit admirabilis, 
tam fuiſſet et felix. Comitatus eſt in bellum, 
ne uſquam patri deeſſet. Quæſo quid tibi cum 
Mavorte, omnium poeticorum Deorum ſtupidiſ- 
ſimo, qui muſis, imo gui Chriſto eras initia- 
tus ? Quid iſti formæ, quid iſti ætati, quid na- 
turæ tam miti, quid ingenio tam candido, cum 
taratantaris, bombardis et ferro ? Denique quid 
erudito cum acie, quid Epiſcopo cum armis ? 
Impoſuit nimirum tibi immodica quædam in 
parentem pietas, dumque nimium fortiter-amas 
patrem, infeliciter cum patre cæſus occubuiſti. 
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Tot natutæ dotes, tot virtutes, tot eximias ſpes, 
unica pugnz procella abſorbuit. Periit et no- 
ſtrarum rerum nonnihil. Nempe quod in eru- 
diendo te ſumpſimus operæ, quodque mea par- 
tum induſtria mihi in te vindico. At quantus 
felicitatis cumulus, niſi genius aliquis malus re- 
gem huc impuliſſet, ut regni ſui limites egreſſus, 
in alienis agris cum ferociſſima gente martem 
experiti vellet.“ 

By a diſpenſation from the Pope, the King 
created him Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 1509, 
and he made him his Chancellor, 1511. He 
was alſo made the Pope's Legate a Latere. 

It was not unuſual, in ancient times, for the 
dignitaries of the church to attend their King 
in the wars. They were bound to do it by the 
Feudal law. They held the temporalities of 
their benefices of the King, as barons by the 
tenure of military ſervice, It appears from ma- 
ny grants to the clergy, that, according to the 
eſtabliſhment of the church of Scotland, the 
clerical and military character were not incon- 
ſiſtent. | 

Edward III. 1368, ordered all the clergy to 
take up arms. 

131. Shored croſs, i. e. propped. Upon 
one of the Scotch flags is painted St. Andrew's 


Croſs, with the ſaint ſtanding behind it, ſup- 
| B & 
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porting the upper part of the croſs with his 
hands. 

Ibid. Trimon of Quhytehorn, * Ninian 
of Puhyteharn, 

Many pilgrims reſorted on the 1 6th day of 
September to the ſepulchre of St. Ninian in the 
church of Whithorn. 

Phe Queen of James III. undertook this pil- 
grimage, A. 1474. The following article is in 
the accounts of the Treaſurer of Scotland. 

Item, To Andro Balfour, 2oth Auguſt 1474, 
for livery-gowns to fix ladies of the Queen's 
chamber, at her paſſing to Quhytehorn, 21 ells 
of gray fra David Gill, price, L.1@:10:0 Scots, 

The hiſtorian Hawthornden fays, that James 
IV. upon his Queen being dangerouſly ill 
in childbed 1 507, went à pilgrimage on foot to 
St Ninian's at Whithorn in Galloway. In 
this journey he fell in love with Lady Jean Ken- 
nedy, a daughter of the Earl of Caſſils ; and he 
confined the Earl of Angus, for ſome time, to 
the iſland of Arran, for carrying her away. At 
Whithorn, which was a Biſhop's ſee, there was 
a priory founded before the year 1126 by Fer- 
gus Lord of Galloway. 

Ibid. Doflin Demigod, &c. read Duthach, 
Demigod of Roſs. He was a Biſhop, and Con- 
feſſor, and lived at Tayne in Roſsſhire, In the 
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old breviary of Aberdeen, there is an office and 
legend of this faint, which enumerates the mi- 
racles wrought by him; and mentions particu- 
larly that of his augmenting the * of 
victuals. 

There is a church dedicated to him, to which 
there was a great reſort of pilgrims, on his feaſt- 
day, March 8. often ſpoken of by the Scotch ; 
hiſtorians. 

A. 1597. K. James made many progredſcs 
through Scotland; holding courts, redreſſing grie- 
vances, puniſhing offenders; ſo that the countrybe+ 
came ſo peaccable, that he ventured to ride, with · 
out any attendant, 130 miles Auguſt 3o, in one 
day, from Stirling, by Perth, and Aberdeen te 
Elgin, where he lay all night, without going to 
bed, upon a bare table, at the houſe of Thomas 
Leſly, parſon of Elgin. He roſe early the next 
morning, and rode forty miles to St. Duthack's 
in Roſs, and was there time cnough to hear maſs, 
and receive the ſacrament, and to viſit the Saint's 
ſhrine. Auguſt 21ſt, according to Holinſhed, 
was that Saint's feſtival-day. In the Edinburgh 
- Almanack, March the 8th, is St. Duthack's 
feaſt ; but poſſibly, like St. Cuthbert, he might 
have had two feaſts in the year. As the reader 
will not think this a matter of great conſequence, 
we will enquire no farther about it. 
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This King made other pilgrimages to holy 
places, if not alone, at leaſt on foot. 

132. William Bunch, Abbot of Kilwinning. 
Lawrence Oliphant, Abbot of Incheffray. 

The reader will obſerve, in abundance of pla- 
ces, how induſtriouſly the Roet brings into his 
verſes words, which begin with the ſame letter, 
and here in this Stanza, the frequent recurrence 


of the letter B. 
It is not eaſy to find out, nor is it worth while 


to inquire, at what time alliteratjve verſes were 
firſt uſed. The Germans or Goths do not ſeem 
entitled to the honour of inventing them. 
Camerarius cites the following very old verſe, 


Fraxinu' fixa ferox infeſla infunditur oſſis, 


We read in Plautus, 

Optumo optume optumam operam das. 
Amphir. 

Nemo ſolus ſatis ſapit. Mil. Glos, 


Optatianus Porphyrius wrote an epiſtle to the 
Emperor Conſtantine in alliterative metre, A. D. 
326, which ſeveral poets of the middle age imi- 


tated, 
Theſe alliterations fell into diſuſe in England, 


in the x6th century, ſo that we may reaſonably 
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eonclude that this poem was not written later 
than the reign of Q Eliſabeth, Vid. Stanza. 3. 

See Dr. Percy's learned Eſſay on Alliterative 
Metre, Rel. of Ant. Eng. Poetry, Vol. II. p. 268, 

If we conſider the very great difficulty of 
writing in this kind of metre, and at the fame 
time in alternate rhime, we ſhall find more har- 
mony, and fewer improper, and unmeaning 
words, in this Poem than we could have ex- 
pected. 

We are told, that before Waller's time, men 
thimed indeed, and that was all ; that their poe- 
try was made up of monoſyllables, that it was 
downtight proſe, tagged with rhimes; that the 
veiſes ran all into one another, and hung toge- 
ther, like the hooked atoms of Des Cartes, ha- 
ving no diſtinction of parts, no regular ſtops, 
nothing for the ear to reſt upon; and that, if 
we are ſomewhat dubious in this matter, we 
may read Dr. Donne, who will fully convince 
us of the truth of this afſtrtion, We may ca» 
fly grant that his lines are harſh, and untuneable, 


—— 2 kind of hobbling proſe, 
That limps along, and tinkles in the cloſe, 
Dryden. 


But it is certainly aſcribing too much to Waller, 
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to ſay, that he removed all theſe faults, that he 
was the father of Engliſh verſe, that he was the 
firſt that ſhewed us that our tongue had beauty, 
and numbers in it. For a great many copies 
of verſes might be produced written before 
Donne's time, little, if at all inferior in 
ſmoothneſs, to thoſe which were made by Waller. 
Waller | himſelf owned, that he was indebted, 
for the harmony of his numbers, to Fairfax, 
who lived in the time of Q. Eliſabeth, to whom 
he dedicated his tranſlation of Taſſo. 

I ſhall here divert the reader with a little 
poem, printed about 200 years ago, by one Git- 
ford, a ſervant ta Edward Cope of Edon, Eſq; 
-the meaſure, and rhimes of which are ſo ſmooth 
and muſical, that they may be very well toleray 


ted by modern ears. 


Sometime-in France a woman dwelt, 
Whoſe huſband being dead, 

Within a yeere, or ſomwhat more, 
An other did her wed. 


This good wife had of wealth great ſtore, 
Yet was her wit but thin : 

To ſhew what happe to her befell, 
My muſe doth now begin. 
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It chaunced, that a ſcholler poore, 
Attirde in courſe aray, 

To ſee his friends, that dwelt farre thence 
From Paris tooke his way. 


The garments were all rent and torne, 
Wherwith this wight was clad ; 

And in his purſe, to ſerve his neede, 
Not one deneere he had. 


He was conſtrainde to crave the alms 
Of thoſe, which oft would give, 
His needy and his poore eſtate 
With ſomething to relieve. * 


This ſcholler, on a froſtie morn, "T7 
By chaunce came to the doore 

Of this old filly woman's houſe, 
Of whome wee ſpake before. 


The huſband then was not at home: 
Hee craveth of the dame, 


Who had him in, and gave him meate, 
And aſkt from whence hee came. 


I came, quoth hee, from Paris? towne; 
From Paradiſe, quoth- ſhe ; 


. 
Men call that. Paradiſe, the place, 
Where all good ſoules ſhal bee. 


Cham zure my vurſt goodman is dere, 
Which died this other yeere ; 


Chould geve my friend a good gray groate; 


Some news of him to heare. 


Hee faw, ſhe did miſtake his wordes, 
And thought to make ſome glee, 


And aid, your haſband is in health, 


J lately did him fee. 


Now, by my troth, quoth thee, chim glad; 
Good ſcholler, doe declare, 

Was not hee wroth, becauſe I ſent 
Him front this world fo bare. 


In deede, quoth he, he was diſppleas'd; 
And thought it farre unmeete, 

You having all, to fend him hence 
With nothing but a ſheete, 


Quoth ſhee, good ſcholler, let me know 


When thou returnſt agayne. 
He anſwerd, Dame, I will be there 
Within this weeke, or twayne. 
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Shee ſayde, my friend, if that Iche durſt 


Preſume to be ſo bold, 


Chould pray thee carrie him ſome clothes 


To keepe him from the colde. 


He ſaid, he woulde. With all poſte haſte 


Into the towne ſhee hies ; 


Hat, doublet, ſhert, coate, hoſe, and ſhoes 


Shee there for huſband buyes. 


She praying him, in earneſt ſorte, 
Them ſafely to convey, 

Did geve him money in his purſe : 
And ſo he went his way. 


Not halfe of halfe an howre was paſt; 
Ere huſband hers was come, 

What newes ſhee heard from Paradiſe 
Shee told him all and ſome. 


And farther, did to him declare, 
What tokens ſhe had ſent ; 

Whereat her huſband waxed wroth 
And wondrous ill content ; 


He calde her ſotte, and doating foole | 
And after him doth ride. 


_—_— 
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The ſcholler was within a hedge, 


And him afarre eſpide. 


He was afrayde, and downe doth fling 
His fardell in a dike. 

The man came neere, and aſkt him ne wet 
Of one whom he did ſeeke, 


That bare a fardell at his backe; 
The ſcholler muſde a while, 

Then anſwearing ſaid, fuch one I faw | 
Paſſe over yander ſtile, 


With haſty ſpeede he down alightes, 
And doth the ſcholler pray, 
Till he the man had overtane, 
So long the horſe to ſtay. 


Untill he paſſed ont of ſight; 
Full till the ſcholler bides ; 

Who taking then his fardell on 
His horſe, away he rides. 


When he returnd, and ſaw himſelfe 


By ſcholler flouted ſo, 
Yourſelves may judge, what cheere he made 


If he were wroth or no, 
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He ſware, I think, an hundred oathes, 
At length per mundum toots, 
For that he had no ſhoes to weare 
He marcht home in his bootes. 


His wife did meete him at the daore, 
Hayee cought man? quoth ſhee ; 

No, Dame, he ſayde, he caught my horſe, 
The Divel take him and thee. 


With that ſhee Iaught, and clapt her hands, 
And ſayde, cham glad, ich ſweare ; 

For now he hath a horſe to ride, 
He will be quickly there. 


When that her huſband well had wayde, 
That remedy there was none, 

He takes his fortune in good parte 
And makes no farther mone. 


Now whether that this honeſt wife, 
Did love her firſt good man, 

To ſuch as ſhall peruſe this tale 
The caſe I leave to ſcan, 


132. Beagle rods. Should be Bugle reds, viz. the 
-rofiers or paſtoral ſtares of Biſhops, the heads of 
which are crooked like bugle or hunting horns. 
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144. Piles. In Lancaſhire, there is an old 
fort called, The Pile of Fouldery. Peel, as it 
is called in Scotland, is a ſmall caſtle, Baftillon, 
or Baſtle; in French, Bicocque, which Cotgrave 
calls a little paltry town, hold, or fort, not 
ſtrong enough to hold out a ſiege, nor ſo weak 
as to be given up for words. 

Thus John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, who lived A. 1329, in his life and acts 


of Rob. Bruce, 


And at Lithgow was then a Peel, 
| Meikle, and ſtark, and ſtuffed weel. 


A ſmall ruin, near Hawick, is now called 4- 
lan haugb Peel, and one at Fouldon- mill is call- 
ed the Baſle. 

A. 1.482, above thirty towns, with their Ba- 

tiles were deſtroyed upon the Scotch border. Hall. 

145. It is apparent from hiſtory, that the 
wars between the Engliſh and Scotch were car- 
ried on with equal cruelty on both fides, ſo that 
they have no room to reproach each other on 
this ſubject. 

General invectives, thrown out upon a whole 
nation, are odious, and mean. 'They never ſer- 
ved any good purpoſe. Though they are for 

the molt part falſe, yet they produce miſchic- 
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vous effects: For the ignorant, who make the 
bulk of a people, believing every thing that they 
read in- print, are deceived by them, and exci- 


ted unjuſtly to hate and injure thoſe with whom 


their own ſafety, intereſt, and eaſe, require that 
they ſhould live in friefidſhip and peace. 

It is true, that men of ſenſe deſpiſe thoſe un- 
diſtinguiſhing ſcurrilities, and conſider them as 
empty declamation, and always have a bad opi- 
nion of the honeſty, capacity, or fidelity of a 
writer, who allows himſelf ſuch rancorous liber- 
ties. 

147. A. D. 1121, Ralph Flamberg, Biſhop of 
Durham, built Norham-caſtle on the top of a 
ſteep rock, and moated it round. He finiſhed 
alſo the preſent cathedral-church of Durham, 
which was begun by his predeceſſor William de 
Sancto Carilepho, A. 1080, who died A. 1097. 
Flamberg alſo built Framwelgate-bridge in Dur- 
ham. He fate 29 years, and died A. 1128. 

The Keep or Tower of Norham was deſtroy- 
ed by the Scots, and afterwards rebuilt by Hugh 
Pudſey, by the command of his couſin K. Ste- 
phen. He was Biſhop 42 years, and died A. 
1195. 

King Richard I. purpoſing to make an expe - 
dition into the Holy Land, raiſed money in all 
parts of his kingdom. Amongſt other things, 
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he ſold to Hugh Pudſey the Earldom of North- 

umberland, merrily laughing when he inveſted 

bim, and faying, * Am not I cunning and my, 
craft maſter that can make a young Earl of an 
old Bithop ?” But this Prelate was fit to be an 

Earl, for the world, as one of that age ſaid of 

him, was not crucifixus to him, but mnfixus in 

him. Lib. Dunelm. 

What the ſtate of the caſtle was, in Q. Eliſa- 
beth's time, we learn from Camden, who ſays, 
5: In the utmoſt wall, and largeſt in circuit of 
the caſtle, are placed ſeveral turrets, on a can- 
ton, towards the river Tweed, within which 
there is a ſecond incloſure, much ſtronger than 
the former, and in the middle of that again, ri- 
ſes a high Keep or Tower. Under the caſtle, 
on a level weſtward lies the town of Norham, 
anciently called by the Saxons Ubban-ford, the 
upper ford, belonging to the Biſhop of Durham. 
When the Danes had miſerably waſted the Ho- 
iy Tani, wherein St, Cuthbert lay buried, ſome 
endeavoutred to convey his body beyond ſea, but 
the winds ſtanding contrary, they with all due 
reverence depohted the ſacred body at Ubban« 
ford near the river Tweed ; where it Jay for 
many ycars, till the coming of K. Ethelred. 
Vid. William de Malmeſbury de Geſt. Pontif. 
Lib. 1. This and other matters were taught me 
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by George Carlton, born at this place, ſon to the 
keeper of Norbam-caltle. The old people told 
us that at Killey, (Kylo) a little neighbouring 
village below Norham, were found, w:thin the 
memory of our grandfathers, the ſtuds of a 
knight's belt, and the hilt of a ſword of maily 
gold, which were preſented to Thomas Ruthal, 
Biſhop of Durham” Camden's Britannia. 

G. Carleton was maintained at ſchool, and at 
Oxford, by Bern. Gilpin, Rector of Houghton 
near Durham, ſtyled the Northern Apoſtle, 
whoſe life he wrote with this title. Vita Ber- 
nardi Gilpini, viri ſanctiſſimi, famaque apud 
Anglos Aquilonares celeberrimi. 

Carleton died Biſhop of Chicheſter, A. 1628, 
aged 69 years. 

Mr. Gilpin, by his ceconomy, lived in ſuch 
a charitable, and hoſpitable manner, that it was 
the admiration of the whole country, how he 
was able to expend ſo much money as he did, 
ſrom a living of the value of L. 400 a-year. 
He conſumed in his family every fortnight, 
forty buſhels of corn, twenty buſhels of malt, 
and a whole ox, belides a proportionable quan- 
-tity of other kinds of proviſion. It was laid, 
at that time, that if a horſe was turned looſe in 
any part of-the country, it would immediately 
make its way to Mr. Gilpin. It hath becn re- 
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marked, that his example hath extended its influ- 
ence upon the Rectors of Houghton, and that few 
pariſhes can boaſt ſuch a ſucceſſion of worthy pa- 
ſtors, as have been there ſince the death of Mr. 
Gilpin. This obſervation is verified unto this 
day. Hoſpitality and beneficence ſtill continue to 
reſide in the houſe of the preſent worthy Rector. 

' Egred of noble birth, was conſecrated Biſhop 
of Holy Iſland, A. 831. He dedicated the 
Church of Norham to the ſaints, Peter, Cuth- 
bert, and Ceolwolph, which he built, together 
with the town, and gave them both to the ſee 
of Holy Ifland. He gave to it alſo the town of 
Jedburgh ,in Tiviotdale, with its appendages, 
and the church and town of Gainforth, and 
whatever belonged to it from the R. Teiſe to 
the R. Weor. Theſe two towns and church 
the Biſhop built. Symeon Dunelmenſ. | 

King Ceolwolph, to whom Bede dedicated his 

Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, was a learned man. He 
was deſcended from 7da, the firſt King of North- 
umberland. The former part of his reign was 
very troubleſome. Afterwards, in time of peace, 
many Northumbrian nobles, and private men 
with their K. Ceolwolph, turned monks. In 
the tenth year of his reign, A. 738. He quit- 
ted his crown for a cowl, and entered the mo- 
naſtery of the Holy Iſland, whither be carried 
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his treaſure, leaving his kingdom to Eadbert his 
uncle's ſon. He endowed the monaſtery with 
the towns of Braynſhaugh, Warkworth, and 
the church which he built there, and alſo four 
other villages Vudeceſtre, Whittingham, Edling- 
ham and Eglingham, with their appendages. 
After a long life he was buried in the monaſte+ 
ry. The above-mentioned Biſhop Egred took 
up his body, and depoſited it in the church of 
Norham. His head was aſterwards carried to 
the Abby of Durham. Symeon Dunelmenſ. 
Hoveden. - 

The monks of the cell of Nerham in the fol- 
lowing age, called in the country to make their 
offerings at the ſhrine of their royal. brother, 
who always performed ſome mighty mlracle on 
his feaſt-day, to the great aſtoniſhment, and edi- 
fication of his numerous worſhippers. v4 

Out of the foundation of this cell, belonging 
to Holy Iſland, I dug a ſtone on which were cut 
the eſſigies of the three patrons of Norham 
church, S. Peter with his keys, S. Cuthbert, 
and S. Ceolwulph, with a ſceptre in his hand. 
Each of theſe Saints hath his head covered with 
2 monk's cowl or hood. 

Cells were houſes that belonged to all great 


abbeys, or monaſteries. Sometimes they were 
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ſo far diſtant from one another, that the mother 
abby was in England, and the child- cell beyond 
the ſeas, and ſo reciprocally. Some of theſe 
were richly endowed, as that of Wyndham in 
Norfolk, which was annexed to St. Alban's, and 
was able at the diſſolution to expend of its own 
revenues, L. 72 per. annum. Into theſe cells, 
the monks of the abbies ſent colonies, when 
they were too much crowded, or when they 
were afraid of an infectious diſeaſe at home. 
Aidan the founder of the monaſtery of Lindis- 
Farne or Holy Iſland, confined the monks to 
drink only milk and water. But the royal monk 
Ceclwolph, finding his abode ſomewhat cool, in 
an iſland, unſheltered by either tree or buſh, 
from thE nipping ſea- blaſts, permitted his-bre- 
thren, as Hoveden ſays, to drink both wine and 
ale. | | 
This local privilege, granted at firſt for rea- 
ſons irreſiſtible, began now to extend itſelf to 
all the Engliſh monaſteries. Luxury kept pace 
with their increaſing wealth, In length of 
time, they became poſſeſſed of a third part of 
the lands of England, when Pride, Magnifi- 
cence, and Licentioufneſs, with all their train, 
entered their ſacred walls, and haſtened their 
diſſolution, which was effected A. 1 524, by 
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Henry VIII. of whom I ſhall communicate to 
you the following true ſtory : 

When this King was hunting in Windſor Fo- 
reſt one day, he loſt himſelf, probably on pur- 
poſe 3 upon which he ſtruck down, about din- 
ner-time, to Reading, where he diſguiſed him- 
ſelf in the habit of a yeoman of the King's 
guard; for one of whom, by his ſtature and fi · 
gure he might very well paſs. He went to the 
Abby, and was invited to dine at the Abbot's ta- 
ble. A Sir Loin of beef was ſet before him, ſo 
knighted, ſaith tradition, by this King Henry; 
on which his Majeſty laid on luſtily, not diſ- 
gracing the coat of a King's beef-eater, for 
whom he was taken. Well fare thy heart, 
quoth the Abbot, and here, in a cup of ſack, I 
remember the health of his Grace your maſter ; 
J would give an hundred pounds, upon the 
condition that I could feed ſo heartily on beef 
as you do. Alas! my weak and ſqueamiſh ſto- 
mach will hardly digeſt the wing of a ſmall rab- 
bit, or chicken. The King merrily pledged him, 
and heartily thanking him for his good cheer, 
after dinner, departed, undiſcovered, 

Some weeks after, the Abbot was ſent for by 
a King's meſſenger, brought up to London, 
chpped into the Tower, kept cloſe priſoner, and 
fed for ſeveral days with bread and water. 
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The Abbot's mind was ſorely diſquieted with 
thoughts and ſuſpicions, how he might have in- 


curred the King's diſpleaſure. At laſt the day 


came, on which a Sir Loin of beef was ſet be- 
fore him, on which the Abbot fed, like the 
farmer of his grange, and verified the proverb, 
that two hungry meals make the third a glutton, 
In bolts K. Henry, out of a private lobby, where 
he had placed himſelf, the inviſible ſpectator of 
the Abbot's behaviour. My Lord, quoth the 
King, lay down immediately your hundred 
pounds in gold, or elſe there ſhall be no going 
hence for you all the days of your life. I have 
been your phyſician. I have cured you of your 
ſqueamiſh ſtomach, and here, as I deſerve, I de» 
mand my reward for the ſame. | 

The Abbot, glad to eſcape fo, depoſited the 
caſh, and returned to Reading, murmuring at 
the ſeverity of the Doctor's regimen, and the 
exorbitance of his fees. 

The monaſteries, at that time, had a prodigi- 
ous number of very valuable manuſcripts. It 
was ſaid, that there were more in England than 
in any country in the world of its bigneſs When 
the Abbies were ſold by Hen, VIII. the pur- 
chaſers of them deſtroyed and waſted them all. 


Many an old MS. Bible was cut in pieces to 


cover pamphlets, The following is the lamen- 
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ration and complaint of ohn Bale to K. Edward 
VI. A. 1549. 

* A number of thoſe perſons, who . 
the monaſteries, reſerved of the library- books 
thereof, ſome to ſerve their jakes; ſome to ſcour 
their candleſticks, and ſome to rub their boots; 
ſome they ſold to the grocers, and ſoap · ſellers, 
and ſome they ſent over ſea to the book-binders, 
not in ſmall numbers, but at times whole ſhips 
full. Even the univerſities of this realm were 
not all clear in this deteſtable fact. I know a 
merchant-man, that bought the contents of two 
noble libraries for forty ſhillings price. The 
fluff thereof he hath occupied, inſtead of gray 
paper, by the ſpace of more than theſe ten 
years ; and yet he hath ſtore enough for as ma- 
ny years to come. Our poſterity may well 
curſe this wicked fact of our age, this unrea- 
ſonable ſpoil of England's moſt noble antiquities,” 

I have heard, that the fine collection of ma- 
nuſcripts, belonging to the cathedral church of 
Durham, was ſaved by being concealed within 
one of the pillars of the church. 

Dr. Dee preſented a ſupplication, now in the 
Cotton library, to Queen Mary, A. 1556, for 
the recovery and preſervation of ancient writers, 
and monuments: but there was no attention 
given to it. However, we learn from it, that 


Tully's work De Republica, was once extant in 
this kingdom, and periſhed at Canterbury. 

Cardinal Pole told Aſcham, that he had been 
informed, that this Work of Cicero was in Po- 


land, and that he had ſent a man on pur poſe 


thither, at the expence of a thouſand golden 
crowns, about L goo Sterling, in ſearch of it, 
but to no purpoſe. Aſcham. Epiſt. 

Theſe fix books de Republica were much 
eſteemed at Rome. Cælius, in a letter to Ci- 
cero, ſays,” Tui politici libri omnibus vigent. 

The following extract, from the ſecond hook, 
will make an Engliſhman regret the loſs of this 


"treatiſe, the moſt valuable of all Cicero's works. 


Statuo eſſe optime conſtitutam rempublicam, 
quæ ex tribus generibus illis, regali, optimo, 


et populari confuſa modica, nec puniendo irritat 
animum immanem ac ferum, nec omnia præ- 
termittendo, lieentia, cives deteriores reddat. 


I determine that to be the beſt conſtituted 


ſtate, the government of which is veſted, with a 


moderate proportion of power allotted to a king, 
nobles, and commons; which doth neither ex- 


aſperate and harden the deſperate and cruel 
mind by the ſeverity of puniſhment, nor make 


the ſubjects licentious and vitious, by negligent- 


ly overlooking all kind of offences, About the 
time that Henry ſuppreſſed the monaſteries, he 
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Þrdered a valuation to be taken of the biſhop- 
rick of Durham. Vid, Appendix, No. I. 

But it eſcaped the hands of the courtiers till 
the year 1552. 6 Edw. VI. when it was dif- 
ſolved by act of parliament, and given to the 
crown, in order to be beſtowed upon Dudley 
Duke of Northumberland. It was well for this 
See, that the lands of it were not diſperſed by 
fale ; otherwiſe they would have been irrecove- 


rable, Two years after this, Q. Mary reſtored 


Tunſtal to his bithoprick, who had been in pri- 
ſon, and deprived for his obſtinacy by Edw. VI. 
and alſo reſtored to him the temporalities there» 
of, 

Durham houſe in Weſtminſter in St. Mar- 
tin's pariſh was demiſed, Ap. 24. 5 Edw. VI. 
to the Lady Elifabeth. Q. Elifabeth poſſeſſed 
it during her life. There was a reverſion 
granted of it, A. 4. of Q. Mary to Cuthbert 
Tunſtal Biſhop of Durham and his ſucceſſors, 
Teſte Aug. 20. By virtue of this grant, it was 
recovercd to the biſhoprick again in K. James 
the Firſt's time, and was by Biſhop Couſins grant- 
ed on a building leaſe, with a reſervation of 
L. 200 per annum, which outrent the Biſhop 
of Durham now receives. 

One chief end, propoſed in this work, was to 
divert my mind, oppreſſed with the ſevere weight 
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of a recent, complicated affliction, the death of 
an only ſon, and of an amiable and moſt affec- 
tionate wife. Her fincere, mild, and charita- 
ble diſpoſition, . endeared her to her friends, and 
the poor. The fortitude, with which ſhe under- 
went a moſt excruciating exciſion of a tumour 


in her breaſt, attended with a large effuſion of 


blood, was the admiration of all who knew her. 
The loſs of her ſon, whilſt a flow and painful 
illneſs conſumed her, ſhe ſupported with no leſs 
reſolution. Unconcerned for her own condi- 
tion, yet, at timts, affected with the ſenſe of 
the tender conneCtions, from which ſhe found 
herſelf going to be torn away in the ſtrength of 
her years, ſhe beheld the. near approaches of 
death, with intrepidity, and chearfulneſs, 


. which proceeded from the conſciouſneſs of her 


blameleſs life, and the ſettled hope of a happy 
immortality, | ; 

The humane reader will eafily pardon me this 
inſertion of a ſhort character of an excellent wo- 
man, at a time, when his ears muſt needs be 
wounded with the abundant ungenerous inveg- 
tives, indiſcriminately thrown upon the fair ſex, 
occaſioned by the offences of a few married wo- 
men : The moſt of whom, perhaps, may have 
been chained to the objects of their averſion, or 
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driven to deſperate temerity by the tyranny or 
vices of their huſbands. 

Soſtrata, in the Mother-in-law of Terence, 
tranſlated from the Greek comic poet Apollodo - 
rus, thus complains : 


Adepol næ nes ſumus mulieres inique æque 
omncs inviſæ viris | 
Propter paucas 3 quæ, omnes faciunt, dignz ut 


vidcamur malo. 


In good faith we poor wives have got a very 
ill name with our huſbands, becauſe of a few 
bad creatures, that make the world judge hardly 
ol us all. Echard. | 

Upon this paſſage, Madam Dacier, to diſplay 
her reading, hath written the following empty 
note, . 

« Apollodorus took this ſentiment from Ho- 
mer, who makes the ghoſt of Agamemnon, 
who was murdered by his wife, ſay, that one 
wicked woman cauſes reproaches and diſgrace to 
. be thrown upon all women, even upon thoſe 
who are the moſt virtuous and prudent.” Are 
all our opinions and common ſenſe derived 
from the writings of the learned? Hath not the 
malignity, cven of the ignorant vulgar, in every 
age, aſperſed the whole fair ſex, all profeſſions 
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and bodies of men? Paſcal had the boldneſs to 
tell the world, “ that the Roman Catholicks 
have ſaints of every vocation, except of that of 
the law, of which not one-ever exiſted.” 

This aſſertion, we of this country can by no 
means credit. We happily behold, every day, as 


great a croud of ſaints amongſt our lawyers and 
attornies, as are to be found amongſt our phy- 


ficians, prieſts, farmers, or in any other tribe 


of men. | 
Another motive of my various digreſſions 


from the proper ſubjects of theſe annotations is, 


the ſuppoſition, that they will pleaſe and amuſe 


the reader, I ſhall therefore now proceed in my 
way without any farther apology. 

In Q. Elizabeth's reign, the church ſuffered 
great injuries, principally cauſed, by the ſtri& 
attention of many avaricious biſhops to the 
world. 

Fletcher, father of the famous dramatic poet, 
obtained A. 1589. the biſhoprick of Briſtol, 
He gave ſuch exorbitant leaſes of the lands of it, 
that he leſt little to his ſucceſſors, inſomuch 
that, after his removal thence, it lay vacant ten 
years. 

He was a favourite of the Queen. She 
once found fault with him for cutting his beard 
too ſhort : whereas, good lady, ſhe would have 
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reproached him ſeverely for cutting his biſhop- 
rick ſo ſhort, if ſhe had known it. He was 
Biſhop of London in 1 594» ſoon after which 
being a widower, he martied a very handſome 
woman, the Lady Baker of Kent. Q. Elifa- 
beth, poſſeſſed of high ideas of the virtue of ce- 
libacy, abhorred the marriages of the clergy- 
She was ſo angry at this ſecond marriage 
of the Biſhop, that ſhe forbad him to come 
into her preſence, and made Archbiſhop Whit- 
gift ſuſpend him. He was afterwards reſtored 
to his biſhoprick, and to ſome degree of the 
Queen's favour ; nevertheleſs this diſgrace was 
faid to have ſo affected him, that it haſtened his 
death. He died ſuddenly in his chair, 1566, 
being to all appearance well, ſick, and dead in a 
quarter of an hour. Camden, in his Annals of 
Q. Elizabeth, imputes his death to the ſuppoſed 
poiſonous qualities of tobacco, of which he was 
an immoderate taker. Brief view of the Church. 

A. 1584. Gedwyn, Biihop of Bath and Wells, 
infirm, broken with the gout, unable to ſtand, 
about ſeventy years old, married a third wiſe, a 
widow. One of the voracious courtiers, a knight, 
coveting the manor of Barnwell, belonging to the 
Biſhop, informed the Queen of his marriage, 
and begged a leaſe of it for an hundred years, 
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The Biſhop held out long againſt many ſharp 
meſſages ſrom the Queen. Sir John Harriſon 
of Kelſton, near Bath, who wrote a character of 
this Biſhop, carried one from the Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, who ſeemed to favour the Biſhop, and diſ- 
like the Knight: but they were ſoon agreed, 
ſays Sir John, like Pilate and Herod, to con- 
demn Chriſt. Never was harmleſs man ſo tra- 
duced to his Sovereign. It was ſaid, that he 
had married a girl of twenty years of age, wit! 
a great portion, that he had conveyed half the 
biſhoprick to her, that he was gouty, and could 
ndt ſtand to his marriage ; wit” ſuch like 
icoffs, to make him ridiculous, and cdious to 
the Queen. 

The Earl of Bedford, being preſent whett 
theſe tales were told to Q_Elifabeth, ſaid to her, 
Madam, I know not how much the woman is 
above twenty, but this I know, that her ſon is 
near forty, This rather marred than mended 
the matter; for one replied, Majus peccatum 
habet, He hath therefore the greater fin. An- 
other ſaid, There were three ſorts of marriages 
iſt, Of God's making, as of Adam and Eve; 
when two young folks were coupled. The 
ſecond of man's making; when one was old, 
and the other young, as Joſeph's marriage. 
The third of the devil's making; when two 
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old folks were martied, not for comfort, but 
for covetouſneſs, and ſuch they ſaid was this. 
The concluſion of the whole was, that the 
poor old decayed prelate, to pacify his perſe- 
cutors, was fain, to fave Banwell, to part with 
Wilſcomb, one of his beſt manors, for ninety- 
nine years, and thus he purchaſed his peace. 
The fon of this Dr. Godwyn was Biſhop of 
Hereford. Notwithſtanding the liberties which 
he hath taken with the characters of other Bi- 
ſhops, in his excellent book De Præſulibus An- 
gliæ, he was himſelf a great Simoniſt. He o- 
mitted no opportunity in diſpoſing of his pre- 
ferments, in order to enrich his children. Bi- 
ſhop Gibſon ſays, his felling the chancellorſhip 
of Landaff was made a law-precedent. In 
thort, it was reported, that nothing fell in his 
gift, but he told in the favour of ſome one of 
his ſons or daughters. This practice had been 
ſo notorious, in Q. Elizabeth's reign, that it 
was one great cauſe of her hatred of the mar- 
riages of Biſhops, and of their ſolicitude to raiſe 
families by the revenues of the church, No 
doubt this alſo prompted her to force the Bi- 
thops to give her long leaſes of their epiſcopal 
lands, and to exchange their valuable manors 
for eſtates of much inferior value. As Mr. 
Collier ſays, they parted with precious metal, 
D 2 
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for baſe: Like Glaucus, in Homer, who gave 
to Diomedes a ſuit of armour of gold, for one 
of braſs, 

A. 1559, in the firſt year of Q. Elizabeth, 
an act of parliament was made, which reſtrained 
the Biſhops from granting leaſes of their lands, 
_ unleſs for 21 years, or three lives, to any other 
than to the Queen and her ſucceſſors, reſerving 
the old rents. | 

The exception to the Queen was very diſad- 
vantageovs to the church; but nor ſo to the 
courtiers who abuſed her favour, nor to the co- 
vetous biſhops. 

This was expunged in the beginning of the 
reign of James I. in whoſe time many excellent 
acts paſſed the houſe of Parliament; in one of 
them is a clauſe which enacts that all aſſuran- 
ces of Biſhops lands to the Crown ſhall be 
void. This happily ſaved the church from de- 
predation. 

It was not poſſible, whilſt the court of Q. E- 
liſabeth was ſo beſet with ravenous harpies, that 
the rich ſee of Durham ſhould continue unſpoil- 
ed throughout her reign. Accordingly we find 
from the records of the patent-office, that the 
eaſy timorous Biſhop Barnes granted moſt ex- 

travagant leaſes to the Queen of almoſt all the 
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manors and eſtates belonging to the Biſhoprick. 
Vid. Appendix, No. II. | 

5. The King, by the advice of this traitor, 
deſcended from Ladykirk Bank into the flat 
ground, near tic Tweed, now called the Gin= 
Haugh, whence, with his cannon, he threw 
down the north-eaſt corner of the caſtle-wall, a 
large fragment of which now lies by the fide of 
the river. Biſhop Tunſtall in Q. Elizabeth's 
time rebuilt the wall; this is now very diſtin- 
guiſhable from the old work. 

164. Fee, wages ; a common word in Scot- 
land. hat fee do you get? Vulg. 

166. A field, near the caſtle, in which this 
traitor was hanged, is now called the Hangman's 
Land. This fact is not mentioned by the hi- 
ſtorians. By the account of it in the poem, 
we ſhall more readily underſtand the following 
epigram of Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chan- 
cellor in the time of Hen. VIII. 

In Regem Scotiæ, qui arcem Norhamam 
proditam fibi, tamen oppugnavit, diſhmulans 


proditam eſſe, 


Scote quid oppugnas Norhamam viribus Arcem 
Ante tibi falſa proditione datam ? 
Artibus ergo malis capti fuit Arce voluptas 
Magna tibi forſan, ſed brevis illa ſuit 
D 3 
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Teque tuiſque mala, merita ſed, morte peremptis, 
Arx intra eſt paucos, capta, recepta, dies. 

Proditot inque tuo peteret cum præmia regno 
Mors ſceleri eſt merces reddita digna ſuo. 

Proditor ut pereat pereat cui proditor hoſtis 
Invicta in fatis arx habet iſta ſuis. 


I take this to be the meaning of theſe two 
laſt verſes, which are the moſt difficult. 

It was fated to this invincible caſtle, that the 
betrayer of it ſhould periſh, and likewiſe the e- 
nemy, by whom this traitor was executed. 

There 1s a tradition here, that the King was 
told where the caſtle-wall was weakeſt, by a let- 
ter fixed to an arrow, ſhot over the Tweed, inta 
his camp. | 

171. St. Cuthbert, according to the monkiſh 
writers, was born of royal blood in Ireland ; but 
others ſay, probably with more truth, in the 


north of England, He was nominated the 


fixth Biſhop of Holy Iſland by Xing Egfrid. O- 
vercome by many prayers and entreaties, he 
quitted his hermitical life in a defart ifland, 
catled Farne, fituated in the German ocean, 
nine miles from Holy Iſland. | 

In this iſland breeds a ſpecies of a large kind 
of brown fowl, called St. Cuthbert's ducks, no 
where elſe to be ſound in Great Britain. The 
feathers of them are very ſoft, and of great va- 
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itue. As ſoon as the young ducks are hatched, 
they run, with the old ones, into the fea, and 
never return back again; but whither they go 


is not known. | 
St. Cuthbert was conſecrated at York, 


on Eaſter Sunday A. 684, by Theodore 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the preſence of 
K. Egfrid, many nobles, and fix biſhops. He 
fate two years, when, growing weary of his Bi- 
ſhoprick, he reſigned it, and returned to his 
hermitage at the Farne -· Iſland, where ſoon after 
he died, on the 20th day of March, A. 686. 

It hath been mentioned above, that S. Cuth- 
bert was depoſited at Norham. Whether he at 
laſt diſliked his damp ſituation, for he was buri- 
ed near a well, which now bears his name; or, 
whether being only ſeven miles from the ſea, 
he began to fear another viſit from his old foes 
the Danes, is not at preſent known : but this 
is certain, that he ordered his monks to carry 
him twenty miles up the Tweed, to Melrefs in 
Scotland, In proceſs of time he quarrelled 
with this place alſo ; upon which, by his diree- 
tion, they put him into a /one-boat, in which 
he failed down the T weed, to Tilmouth, where he 
landed. We cannot find, after the moſt dili- 
gent enquiry, how long he abode there. 

Not many years ſince, a farmer of Cornhil! 
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coveted the ſaint's ſtone boat, in order to keep 
pickled beef in it. Before this profane loon 
could convey it away, the ſaint came in the 
night-time, and broke it in pieces, which now 
lie at St. Cuthbert's chapel, to pleaſe the curious, 
and confute the unbeliever. 

The unlearned reader will readily believe the 
poſſibility of this fact, and the undermentioned 
claſſic authors will remove all ſcruples relating 
to it, from the learned one. Juvenal, fat. 15. 
ſays, that the Egyptians navigated the river 
Nue, in painted earthen pots : Pliny, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Strabs ſay, that the inhabitants of 
the les of the Red Sea, uſed Tortoiſe: ſbells for 
boats. Theſe were not more proper for the 
purpoſe of ſailing than the ſaint's ſtone-bogt. 
Old Charon, who, as ſome tell us, was an AÆgyp- 
tian ferryman, being much employed, found it 
neceſſary for him to make his boat of leather; 
and fuch, according to Lucan, were the boats of 
the old Britons; and it is ſaid, that even to 
this day, theſe leathern boats are uſed upon the 
river Severn, and in ſome other places in Bri- 
tain. 

To proceed with St. Cuthbert. In ſhort, he 
unreaſonably oppreſſed the ſhoulders of the poor 
monks, who carried him thereon, from Til- 
mouth into Yorkſhire, then to Cheſter, and theace 
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to Dur bam, where, charmed with the exceeding- 
ly delightful ſituation thereof, he ſlept in peace, 
for many years. 

Aldwin the 23d Biſhop of H. Iſland, and the 
firſt of Durham, erected a ſtone ſtructure there, 
with the help of Uthred Earl of Northumber- 
land, arid of all the dwellers between the rivers 
Coquet an Tees, who were paid for their work, 
Wich the promiſes of immenſe rewards in ano— 
ther world, After their three years inceſſant 
labour, the generous monks gave them St. Cuth- 
bert's word for the payment of their heavenly 
wages, with which undeniable ſecurity they de- 
parted, well contented, 

Aldwin's church was dedicated September 4, 
A. 999. and the corps of the faint placed 
therein, 312 years after its firſt interment in 
Holy Ifland. 

A hundred and five years after this ſepulture, 
the body of 8. Cuthbert was carried round the 
preſent cathedral-church in a proceſſion of 
monks, with a numerous train of attendants, 
and then depoſited therein, in a fine ſepulchte. 
Sep. 4. A. 1104, in the time of Ralph Flam- 
berg, who preached a ſermon upon this occa- 
ſon, 

The feaſt of this tranſlation of St. Cuthbert's 
body, is celebrated, every year, in the county of 
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Durham; and particularly, with great reverence, 
by the inhabitants of Norham, on the firſt Sun- 
day and Monday after the 4th day of September 


O. 8. | 
The monks frequently exhibited the body of 


this ſaint, - uncorrupted, fragrant, and flexible, 
to the comfort of many ſpectators of high and 
low rank. In this ſtate of incorruption it re- 
mains to this day. 

At the diſſolution of the convents, the monks 
buried him in a private place of the Abby- 
church, which none but three men know. W hen 
one of theſe is upon his death-bed, he imparts 
this invaluable ſecret to another faithful perſon, 


Fabellam, moriens, illi dat habere tacendam. 


It being a very important affair to thoſe who 
expect that a day will come, when the adoration 
of this holy man will be revived. - 

I have heard from a Roman Catholick, that 
the ſaint's grave is in the church, not far from 
the clock. | 

Some few years before the reformation, a 
French Biſhop, returning out of Scotland, came 
to the ſhrine of St. Cuthbert, where kneeling 
down, after his devotions, he offered a bawbee, a 


Scotch half-penny, ſaying, Sancte Cuthberte, f 
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fanCtus ſis, ora pro me. St. Cuthbert, if thou 
art a faint, pray for me. But afterwards, being 
brought io the tomb of Bede, he likewiſe ſaid his 
prayers, offering there a French Crown, with this 
alteration, Sancte Bede, quia Sanctus es, ora 
pro me. Saint Bede, becauſe thou art a faint, 
pray tor me. 

Soon after the battle of Nevis Croſs, A. 
1346. John Faſſer, prior of Durham, made a 
new banner, and conſecrated it to St. Cuthbert. 
The ſtaff of it was five yards long, covered with 
pipes, ſurmounted with a croſs, under which 
was a rod, as thickas a man's finger, faſtened by 
the middle to the ſtaff, At each end of which, 
was a wrought knob, and a little bell. All 
theſe, except the ſtaff, were of filver. The 
banner-cloth of red velvet, faſtened to the rod, 
was a yard broad, and one yard and a quarter 
deep : The bottom of it was indented in five 
parts; on both ſides, it was embroidered, and 
wrought with flowers of green filk and gold. 
In the midſt of it was a ſquare half-yard of white 
velvet; whereon was a croſs of red velvet, on 
both ſides of the cloth. In it was incloſed that 
holy relique, the coxporax cloth, wherewith 
S. Cuthbert covered the chalice, when he faid 
maſs. The banner-cloth was fcirted with a 
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fringe of red ſilk and gold; and at the bottom 
of it hung three filver bells. 

We would be blame-worthy, if we ſhould 
cenſure this Prior for his expenſive furniture of 
this banner ; for hiſtory tells us, that of all the 
wares in which the monks traded, none .yielded 
greater profit to them, than banners. The 
ſaints, to whom they were conſecrated, delight- 
ing in their finery, defended them, and beſtow- 
ed victory, upon the hoſt in which they ſhone. 
The convents, to which they belonged, were, of 
courſe, magnificently rewarded, by the gratitude 
of the conquerors. | 

About 700 years ago, Edgar Prince of Scot» 
land, in his way thither, dreamt at Durham, 
that St. Cuthbert appearing to him, bade him 
take courage, and aſſured him, that if he carried 
his banner along with him, his enemies ſhould 
fly before him, and he ſhould ſit upon the throne 
of his anceſtors. Accordingly, the next morn- 
| ing he obtained from the monaſtery the Saint's 
banner. In the mean time, X. Donald raiſed a 
huge army. As ſoon as the King's ſoldiers diſ- 
covered the Holy Banner, glittering on the ſide 
of the Prince, they deſerted. The King fled, 
was taken by the country-people, and brought 
to the Prince, who put kim into a priſon, in 
which he died of grief, The Prince aſcribed 
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his victory to the Saint's banner : and as he 
could not do any leſs, he made a preſent of the 
manor ot Coldingham, with its appendages, to the 
ſervants of the Saint, the monks of Durham, 
and to Ranulph Biſhop thereof, he gave the town 
of Berwick. 

Richard de Lucy, and his aſſociate Humphry 
de Bohun, took, along with them, the banner of 
King Edmund the Martyr, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
they overthrew the Earl of Leicefter's army, near 
Bury. Hen, II. the enſuing year, went a pil- 
grimage to Bury, and at the ſhrine of St. Edmund, 
made an acknowledgment of his protection, and 
decent returns to the abbot and monks of the 
convent. 

The banners of St. Cuthbert, K. James, and 
of many Scotch noblemen, were brought from 
Floddon, and ſet up in the feretory of St. Cuth- 
bert, in the cathedral of Durham, in which they 
remained till the abby was ſuppreſſed by K. 
Henry, when it, together with the exceedingly 
rich ſhrine of the Saint, was plundered of its 
furniture, gold and jewels. The viſitors found 
one ſtone there, of a ſufficient value to redeem a 
Prince. 

K. Rich I. gave to St. Cuthbert his parlia- 
Ment robe of blue velvet, embroidered with 
golden lions. Many other rich copes were alſo 
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beſtowed upon him, of which ſeveral remain at 
this time in the cathedral, 

Catharine, a French woman, the wife of Mit- 
tingham Dean of Durham, who died 1579, 
burnt the fine banner of St. Cuthbert. She al- 
ſo carried out of the Century Garth the blue 
marble ſtones, which covered the graves of the 
priors, and placed them in the threſhold, pave- 
ments, and walls of a houſe which ſhe was build- 
ing in the Bailey in Durham. 

She had forgotten, that ſhe was enabled to 
build houſes, from the religious devices of the 
priore, and their monks, who had thereby en- 
dowed the Deanery with that fine eſtate which 
her huſband and ſhe had enjoyed for ſeveral 


years. 
18 8. Tide, 1. e. time. Thus Shrove-tide. 


Whitſuntide. 
191, Could fly. An old Engliſh idiom, for 


did fly, or flew. 

202. Eyne. Eyes. N. 

205. Cauſe riſe, for to riſe. N. 

207. The poet cannot find a rhime here to 
fly. With a little variation, he might have 
written this ſtanza thus ; 


Some ſaid, the Scots would run away, 
And powers daily would diminiſh; 


Wherefore their council was to ſtay, 
And thus the Earl they did admoniſh. 


214. The Lothian knight. F7ohn Barton, 
who with his brothers, Robert and Andrew, re- 
ceived letters of mark from James IV, in order 
to revenge the death of their father Captain 
John, who was killed by the Portugueſe, in the 
reign of James III. 

215. A. 1513. Sir Edward Howard, Ad- 
miral of a fleet of forty-two men of war, was 
the firſt that boarded the French Admiral's 
ſhip in Conqueſt harbour, near Bre/f, He, being 
unknown, was puſhed overboard with a ſpear, 
and drowned. Upon his death, the fleet return- 
ed to England, not having loſt another man. 

228. Guerdon. (French) a reward. 

246. Blin, ceaſe. N. 

253. Stint. Stop. N. 

254. Lord Talbot. The ſword of John Tal. 
bot Earl of Shrewſbury was found in the river of 
Dordon, and ſol! by a peaſant to an armourer of 
Bourdeaux. It had this inſcription upon it, 


Sum Talboti 1443. Pro vincere inimico meo. 


25 5. Richard III. was killed A. 1485. He 
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had for his device, a white boar, which gave oc- 
caſion to the rhime that coſt the poet his life; 


The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under an hog. 


2 59. Dint, Stroke; impreſſion, N. 

260. Dight. dreſſed; prepared, to dight 
corn. N. | | 

266. Malcolm III. was killed, together with 
his ſon, at a place called Malcolm's well, near 
Alnwick, about the year 1092. Aſſoon as his 
good and virtuous Queen, Margaret, lifter to. 
Edgar Atheling, heard this news, ſhe abſtained 
from meat and drink, and died, within three 
days, of grief, at Edinborough caſtle. 

267. Many of the nobles of Scotland, and 
15,000 men, were ſlain in this battle, which 
was fought on St. Luke's day, A. 1346, in the 
time of Edw. III. Part of NeviPs creſs, erected 
upon this occaſion, is now ſtanding. 

268. In this battle, fought on Holy rood 
day, September 14. 1402, were ſlain twenty-ſe- 
ven Scotch knights, and o, ooo men. Mur- 
dacke Earl of Fife, ſon to Robert Duke of Al- 
bany, governour of Scotland, Archibald Farl of 
Douglas, 'Thomas Earl of Murray, George Earl 
of Angus, and other nobles were taken priſoners, 
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in a valley near Hamildon, by Henry Lord Per- 
cy, ſon to the Earl of Northumberland, and 
George of Dunbar Earl of March. 

275. Wield. Command. 

278. In the following enumcration of the 
Engliſh officers, the name of the eminent John 
Vinſcbomb, commonly called Zack of Newbury, 
is omitted, who marched to the Earl of Surry, 
with 100 of his own men, all armed, and clo- 
thed at his ſole expence. He was, in the reign 
of Hen. VIII. the greateſt clothier in England, 
He kept 100 looms at work in his houſe, which 
was to be ſeen a century ago; but is now divi- 
ded into. ſeveral tenements. He built the 
church of Newbury in Berkſhire, which is a no- 
ble edifice, or rather the welt part of it, from 
the pulpit, and alfo the. tower. 

293. Henry Lord Cliferd of Clifford, whoſe 
father was ſlain on the day before the battle of 
Thwton, was remorkably preſerved, from the fu- 
ry of the Duke of York, who would have killed 
him, upon account of the cruelties which his fa» 
ther had committed. He was concealed, and 
brought up, as a ſhepherd, in the mountains of 
Cumberland, for twenty-four years, having ne- 
ver learnt to read or write, 

290. Stour. i. e. duſt in mot ion. 9 
cally battle. N. 3 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome of the Jearn- 
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ed in Scotland would give the public a Scotch 

Dictionary. Many Saxon, or old Engliſh words 

might be collected from the common people, 

who retain their language and cuſtoms for a long 

time. 

Numerous are the French words and phraſes, 
ſpoken by the Scots, ever ſince their ancient 


connection with the French. Such as piquant, 


malheur, aſſiette, amery, faſheous, certes. Tite 
Live. Herodate. In the nurſe's lullaby ſong, 


balow, or he balelow, i. e. he bas, la le loup. Huſh ! 


there is the wolf. 
We may find even here in the North, the 


traces of ſome words, left us by the Romans, 
who inhabited Northumberland for ſome hun- 
dreds of years. For example: when the ſhep- 
herds call their dogs, it is uſual with them to 
cry, iſca, iſca, which is evidently an abbrevia- 
tion of Lyciſca, the name of the Roman ſhep- 


herd's dog. 


multum latrante Lyciſca. 
Virg. Eccl. 3, 


Vid. Ovid metam. 3. Eugen. Toletan. carm. 


22- 
The glancings of the Aurora Borealis, or 


northern lights, which ſeem to repreſent the 
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claſhing of arms, in a military engagement, are 
here called by ſome, the merry dancers, but by 
others, more properly, the Pyrrhy-dancers ; 
which name is derived from the Saltus Pyrri- 
chius, or dance in armour of the Romans, from 
which the ſword dance, played by the Northum- 
brian youths, in their white plow, ar Chriſtmas, 
has its original. The month of December is 
here called Hagmana, derived from the Greek 
Hagia mene, The holy moon. 

The remarks upon the above Latin words, 
iſca, and Saltus Pyrrichius, T had from a pacti- 
cular friend, a learned and worthy gentleman 
in the pariſh of Norham. 

I ſhall here give an inſcription, I believe hi- 


therto unprinted, upon a Roman altar. 


Silvano invicto ſacrum. C. Tetius Veturins 
Micianus Præf. Alz Seboſi nz, ob aprum exi- 
miæ formæ captum, quem multi anteceſſores e- 


jus prædari non potuerunt. 
Votum ſolvens, lubenter, poſuit. 


Sacred to the invincible Mars Silvanus, erected 
by C. T. V. Micianus, general of the Seb. auxi- 
liary horſe, upon the account of his taking a ve- 
ry large bear, which many of his predeceſſors 


Gould nat deſtroy, 
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This altar was found, not long ſince, in a 
rivulet, in the bottom of a Dean, in Weardale : 


probably near the place, where this monſtrous 
boar was killed. | 


To return to the above-ſaid dictionary. It 


would be the more neceſſary, at this time, as 
the Engliſh tongue is generally taught in the 


{ſchools of Scotland, and perhaps will be univer- 


ſally ſpoken there. Why might not our poets, 
who ſtrain hard to find words, who for the ſake 
of meaſure and rhime, load their lines with uſe- 
leſs ones, borrow ſome old Engliſh terms from 
the North? We have abundance of them, the 
ſenſe of- which muſt be expreſſed by ſeveral 
words, in modern Enpliſh. The Scotch writers 
can vary their ſtile by ſuch words as theſe, bent, 
eoofer, mouſe-mark, kemp, fend, coggle, gimmer, 
glamour, cleugh, yeld, flour, bye, a Saxon word 
in Alfric's grammar, written 700 years ago, 
gowpen, glen, loof. The meaning of the three 
laſt can harldy be explained by a circumlocu- 
tion. 

The preſent Scotch is very little altered from 
the ancient Engliſh or Saxon language, which 
may be accounted for, from the migrations of 
the Engliſh into Scotland. A. 855, the Picts 
who -lay in Northumberland, with the Saxons 
and Britons their auxiliaries, made an irruption 
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into Scotland. Donald V. met them near Jed- 
burgh, and put them to flight. Tbe enemy 
being informed of the neglect of order in the 
Scotch army, the next night atter the victory, 
at midnight, returned and atiacked them un- 
guarded, drunk, and aſleep, and killed 20,000 
of them, and took the King and his nobles pri- 
ſoners. Donald, in order to recover his liber- 
ty, gave to the Picts all the country between 
Stirling and Clyde. The daxons and Britons 
expelled the Picts, and drove the deots into the 
Highlands; and at that time they ſettled them- 
ſelves in the low country, and alio their language 
and culioms, moſt of which ſcea to be tuch as 
were in uſe before the Normans invaded Eng- 
land, 

William the Conqueror waſted the Northern 
counties, in ſo cruel a manner, that between 
York and Durham, for fixty miles together, 
there, was not a ſingle houte leſt ſtanding. The 
lands lay untilled for nine years ; and ſo great a 
famine eniued, that the people died in heaps, 
K. Malcolm kind!y received numbers of them, 
who fled into Scotland, and there introduced 
their langage and cuſtoms. Simeon of Durham 
ſays, that in his time, Scotland was ſo ſtocked 
wich Engliſh men and maidens, that they were 
to be found in all the farm houſes, and eren in 
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the cottages. Theſe ſpread the Saxon tongue 
quite through the country. 

What perhaps will make the reader the moſk 
ſenſible of the utility of a Scotch dictionary, is, 
that by the help of it, he will be the better able 
to underſtand the old Engliſh writers. To 
prove this, I ſhall mention a difficult place in the 
ancient ballad of Chevy: chace, and afterwards ſe» 
veral paſſages in our much-eſteemed poet Shake» 
ſpeare, which have been miſinterpreted, or al - 
tered by our learned ſouthern criticks. 


Relicks of ancient Engliſh poetry, 2. Edit, 
P- 10. 


Thorowe riche male, and myne- ye ple, 
Many ſterne the ſtroke downe ſtreght. 


Mony le, a N. C. word. For the meaning of 
the word /{erne, we may ſeek in yain in gloſſa- 
ries, but it may be had from a vulgar phraſe 
here: For example: Have you a ſhilling in 
Jour pocket ? Anſw. Sham a flerne, i. e. not one. 
The ſenſe then of this quotation will be this, 
They ſtruck down ſtraight many ſterne, i. e. 
many a one, through rich coat of mail, and ma- 
ny folds. 


Brooch in Shakeſpeate. Buckles ſet with 
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flones, with which ſbirt-beſoms and handher- 
chiefs are claſped, in the N. are called brooches, 

Sir Tho. Hanmer, in his edition of Shake- 
ſpeare, ſays, that a brooch is an ornament of 
gold, worn ſometimes about the neck, and ſome- 
times about the arm. | 

Shakeſp. Hen. IV. Act 4. Sc. 3. —eating 
draff and huſks. Draff in the M. is malt grains, 
with which ſwine and cows are fed. 

Draff. Waſh for hogs. Hanmer. 

Draff. any thing thrown away. 7ohnſ. Die. 

Merr. W. of Windſor, Act 3. ſc. y. look 
how you drumble, i. e. how confuſed you are.— 
The ale is drumbled. N. i. e. Diſturbed, 


muddy. 
To drumble. To drone. To be fluggiſh, 


Hanmer. 

Midſ. night's dream, Act 3. ſc. 2. I can gleek 
upon. occaſion, i. e. I can deceive, or beguile ; 
in this ſenſe, gleek is uſed in the M. 

The reply made to Bottom by the Q. proves 
this to be the meaning of it, viz. Thou art as 
wiſe as thou art beautiful. 

To gleek. To joke, or ſcoff Hanmer. Pope, 

A fool may utter ruſtic jokes or ſcoffs 3; but 
it requires ſome ſmall ſhare of art or wiſdom, to 
beguile or deceive. 

To grime in Shakeſpeare is e mark, or ſpot 
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with ſoot ; and this is the meaning of this word 
in the N. 

Grime. Dirt, filth. Hanmer. 

To grime. To dirt, to ſully deeply. Johnſ. 
Die. 
| Love's labour loſt, ſong at the end. 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 
1, e. cool the pot. 

It is a common thing here, for a maid ſer- 
' vant to take out of a boiling pot @ wheen, i. e. a 
ſmall quantity, viz. a porringer or two of broth, 
and then to fill up the pot with cold water. The 
broth, thus taken out, is called the keeling wheen. 
In this manner greaſy Joan keeled the pot. 


Gie me beer, and gie me grots, 
And lumps of beef to ſwum abeen; 
And ilka time, that I ſtir the pot, 


He's hae frae me the feeling wheen. 
Old Song. 


To keel, ſeems here to mean, to drink ſo 
deep, as to turn up the bottom of the pot, like 
turning up the keel of a ſhip. Hanmer. 
Twelſth-nigbt, Act 1. fc. 2. a keſtrel is 4 
flone-hawh, a well known bird. 

A little kind of baſtard hawk. Hanmer. 

Merry W. of Windfor, Act 1. ſc. 3. Latten 
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bilboe. Latten is a common word for Tin in the M. 
Latten, a faftitious metal. Hanmer. 
All's well that ends well, Act 4. ſc. 5. 
Men ate to mell with, i e. to medale with; this 
is the meaning of this word in the N. 

Mell, to mix, to mingle. Hanmer, 

Paddock in Shakeſpeare is a Frog, commonly 
ſo named in the N. 

Hanmer ſays it is a toad, 


Twelfch-night, Act 2. ſc. 8. The flanyet 


checks at it.—The ftanyel is the common ſtone- 
hawk, which inhabits rocks, and old buildings, 
in the N. called fanchil. 

A flanyel, otherwiſe called a ring-tail, a kind 
of buzzard, or kite. Hanmer. 

2d part of Hen. IV. At 2. ſc. 10. Sweet 
knight, I kiſs thy nie, i. e. thy fit. N. C. 

Nief here is from nativa, i. e a woman ſlave, 
that is born in one's houſe. Piſtol wanted to 
kiſs Falſtaff's domeſtick miſtreſs Doll Tearſheet. 
Pope, 1ſt Edit. 

Lear, Act 4.fc. 2. She that herſelf will i- 
ver.—Sliver is a common word in the N. and 
means to cut off a ſlice. 

Mr. Pope altered it to ſhiver; and the 
Month. Reviewers, Mar. 1771, read ſever ; 
becauſe, as they ſay, Shakeſpeare would certain- 
ly uſe the propereſt word, 
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Meaſ. for meaſure, Act 1. ſc. 8. to teeming 
Joyſon. This French word Foiſon, is in common 
uſe in the N. it means Plenty, abundance, ſtore, 
ſubſtance. 

Foiſon. Harveſt. Pope. 

Midſ. night's dream, Act 4. ſc. 2. 
, An idle gawd, 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon. 

A gawd is a child's toy. The children here 
bull their playthings Gowdys, and their baby-houſe 
4 gowdy-houſe. 

Gaude. A bauble. Pope. | 

Ric. III. Act f. fc. 4. Out, Devil ! Out is 
an interjection of abhorrence or contempt, moſt 
frequent in the mouths of the common people 
in the N. It occurs again, Act 4. ſc. 6., Out 
en ye owls ! | 

Read No, Devil! Dr, Warburton, 

Coriolanus, Act 4. ſc. 8. 

As is the Oſprey to the fiſh. 

Shakeſpeare wrote Aſpray, and it is ſo named 
in the M. The ol of aſprays is recommended 
to anglers. Mr Theobald bath altered this word 
to Oſprey. He and Sir Thomas Hanmer have 
given nonſenſical notes upon it. 

The Oſprey is the ſea-eagle, of which it is 
reported, that when he hovers in the air, all 


= 


the fiſh in the water underneath, turn up their 
bellics, and lie ſtill, for him to ſeize which he 
pleaſes. The name in Pliny is halizetos. 


Hanmer. 
From Pliny, the tranſcriber here of Ariſtotle, 


we have nothing but fables, 
He fays, that the ſea-eagle is generated from 
eagles, of a different ſpecies. 


Halizeti ſuum genus non habent, ſed ex 


diverſo | 
Aquilarum coitu naſcuntur, 


Oſprey, a kind of eagle. Oſſifraga. Pope. 
The rey is a rare, large, blackiſh hawk, 
with a long neck and blue legs. Its prey is fiſh. 
It is ſometimes ſeen hovering over the Tweed; 
on the banks of which river, one was ſhot a 
few years ago near #erwick, 

An Oſprey built its neſt, for time immemo- 
rial, in one particular tree, in Whinfield-park in 
Weſtmoreland, till it was diſlodged, by the cut- 
ting down of this, and of almoſt all the other 
trees in this park, not long ſinee, by the noble 
owner thereof, 

Antony and Cleop. Act 4. ſc. 8. But being 
charged, &c. But here fignifies without, in 
Which ſenſe it is often aſed in the N. 


ye . 
Boots but ſpurs. Vulg. . 


pic nonſenſe ! love tak root but tocher-good. 
Tween a herd's bairn and ane of gentle blood. 
Gent. Shepherd. 


Sir 7. H. hath altered the text, and the ſenſe 
of it, without aſſigning any reaſon for ſo doing. 
He reads the paſſage thus, 
Not being charged, we will be ſtill by land, 
which as I take it, we ſhall not. 
Coriolan. Act 1, fc. 2. 

Menenius. I ſhall tell you 

A pretty tale; it may be you have heard it; 

But, ſince it ſerves my purpoſe, I will venture 

To ſcale it a little more. 


To ſcale here, means, to open, or ſpread it a 
little more. 

In the N. they ſay, Jou ſcale the corn. Vulg. 
i. e. ſcatter it. 

Scale the muck well. Vulg. 1. e. ſpread it. 

All the editors of Shakeſpeare have been ig- 
norant of the ſenſe of this word. Mr. Thesbald, 
unable to looſe the knot, cuts it. He expunges 
ſcale, and inſerts into the text the word ate, 
for which he gives a wiſe reaſon, viz. That he 
can find no ſenſe in the common reading. Han- 
mer adopts Theobald's emendation. Dr V. ſays, 
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to ſcale it, ſignifies to weigh, examine, and ap- 
ply it. |; $1 | 

That Menenius uſes this word ſcale, in the 
ſenſe which I have given of it, and alſo very 
properly, is evident For he largely dilates his 
tale. He makes it the ſubject of thirty- four 
lines. At 07 
A ſtudious ſearch would find many more in- 
ſtances of expreſhons, in Shakeſpeare, the ſenſe 
of which is unknown to, or miſtaken by the 
ſouth-country Engliſh reader ; but the citations, 
given above, are ſuflicient for my purpoſe. 

As there is nothing which we are ſo forward 
to give as advice; the interpreters, and enrap- 
tured admiteis of Shakeſpeare muſt allow me to 
recommend to them a ſeven years refidence on 
the north fide of the Tweed; in which time, if 
they are diligent, they may acquire a competent 
knowledge »f the old Engliſh tongue. 

Since the invention of printing, many com- 
mentators have adventured to alter the text of 
ancient books, and for their ſo doing, have alled - 
ged theſe two itrange reaſons, that, where they 
themſelves do not underſtand a paſſage in an au- 
thor, that paſſage is altogether unintelligible z 
and that good writers always chuſe the proper- 
eſt words. Hence they practiſe upon them, as 
raſh ſurgeons do upon their patients, who cut 
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ont, and lop off thoſe parts, which ſkill and ex- 
perience could have ſaved. 

The following cenſure was paſſed upon Tane- 
guy te Feure, better known by the Latin name 
which he aſſumed of Tanaguillas Faber, father 
of Madam Dacier. This famous critick pre- 
tended to ſhew great defects in Livy, Terence, 
Ariſtotle; Horace, Tacitus, Euſebius, Euſftathius, 
Ke. and to prove, that they frequently did not 
underſtand the language in which they wrote; 
nor is he contented with correCting hiſtorians 
and poets, but he has even corrupted the Bible 
itſelf, in many places, changing the words, 
tranſpoſing the periods, and ſometimes cutting 
off entire lines; all this he hath done, without 

bringing any procf for what he advances, except 
that, in his own opinion, the ſenſe would be 
better and clearer. 

Dr. Bentley A. 1716, printed an account of 
an edition, which he intended to give of the 
New Teftament, in Greek; and in 1721, he 
publiſhed propoſals for printing it by ſubſcrip- 
tion, together with the Latin verſion of S. Je- 
rom. The oppoſition, which was made to this 
defign, particularly by Dr. Middleton, forced 
this great critick to drop it. The Doctor pu- 
bliſhed remarks upon the propoſals, and prefix- 
ed to them the following motto, taken from an 
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eration of Burman. Without doubt, Bentley's 
bold and innumerable corrections of Horace, 
and of other writers, unſupported by manu- 
ſcripts, evinced the propriety of it. Dofus cri- 
ticus, et adſuetus urere, ſecare, inclementer omnis 
generis libros tractare, apices, ſyllabas, veces, 
diftiones confodere, et ſtylo exigere, continebitne 
ille ab integro et intaminato divine ſapientie 
monumento crudeles ungues ? 

The learned critick, accuſtomed to burn, to 
cut, to handle unmercifully all kind of books, 
to ſtab, and murder with his pen, points, ſylla- 
bles, words, ſentences, will he with-hold his 
cruel nails from the entire and uncontaminated 
monument of Divine wiſdom ? 

Dr. Middleton tells us, that he wrote his 
pamphlet, not from reſentment, but from a ſe+ 
rious conviction, that Dr. Bentley wanted ta- 
lents, and materials, for the work which he had 
undertaken. 

How the Doctor proceeded in this employ- 
ment, and what kind of abilities and materials 
he had for it, the reader may, in ſome degree, 
be enabled to judge, from a very curious letter 
in the Appendix, No, III. printed from a ma- 
nuſcript. Having no date or ſuperſcription, I 
do not certainly know to whom it was addreſ- 
ſed. 
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The terminations of adjectives, in /ome and 
„were uſed indifferently in old times. Lonely 
and loneſome are ſtill retained. In the N. we 
ſay, ugſome, liveſame, loveſome, and for loath- 
ſome, teathly, a word in Shakeſpeare ; this laſt 
is alſo pronounced loadly or {aidly, as the laidly- 
worm. Th is frequently changed into d; as, for 
father, we ſay fader; for girth, gird; for Roth- 
bury, a town in Northumberland, Rodbury ; for 
Lothian, Loudon. | aa 
The true name of Robin Heod was Ro. Fitz- 
oth, The addition of Fitz, common to many 
Nogfhan names, was afterwards often omitted, 
or dropped. The two laſt letters th being turn = 
ed into d, he was called by the common people, 
God, or Hood. This famous outlaw and deer- 
ſtealer, who robbed the rich, and ſpared the 
poor, was a man of quality : grandſon to Ralph 
Fitz-ooth, Earl of Kyme, a Norman, whoſe name 
is in a roll of Battel Abby, amongſt the Normans 
there. He came into England with William 
Rufus. Rob. Hood's maternal grandfather, 
was Gilbert de Gaunt, Earl of Lincoln; his 
grandmother, was the Lady Roifia de Vere, fiſter 
to the Earl of Oxford, and Counteſs of Eſſex, 
from whom the town of Reyſton, where ſhe was 
buried, takes its name. Rob. Hood's father Wil- 
liam, was under the guardianſhip of Robert Earl 
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of Oxford, who, by the King's order, gave to 
him in marriage the third daughter of Lady Roiſia. 

Rob. Hood bore in his coat - of- arms, Gules. 
Two bends engrailed, Or. 

At Kirklees, in Yorkſhire, the ſeat of 99 
Armitage family, formerly a benedictine nunne- 
ry, Rob. Hood lies buried under a grave - ſtone, 
which ſtill remains there, near the park. The 
inſcription upon it is not now legible. But Mr. 
Thoreſby in his Ducat, Leod. gives us, from the 
papers of Dr. Gale Dean of York, the following 
epitaph. | 


Hear, undernead dis laitl ſtean, h 
Laiz Robert Earl of Huntingtun. g 
Nea arcir ver az hie fa geud : 

An pipl kauld im Robin Heud. 

Sick utlawz az hi, an iz men, 

Vil England nivr fi agen. 

Obiit 24 Kal. Dekembris. 1247. 


It appears, by the pedigree of Robin Hood, that 
he had ſome title to the Earldom of Huntingdon, 

Before I end theſe rambling obſervations, I 
ſhall offer to the reader, a ſolution of a difficult 
paſſage in Homec's- Odyſſey, Lib. 13. 111. & 
ſeq. Homer ſays, that, © at the head of a har- 
2 F 
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bour in Ithaca was a long-leaved olive: and 
near to it a lovely cavern, ſacted to the nymphs, 
who are called Naiades. Within, were cups, 
and pitchers of ſtone. The bees alſo make ho- 
ney chere. Within it alſo were very long ſtone- 
rolls; and there the nymphs weave robes of a ſea- 
purple colour, wonderful to be ſeen. Within this 
cave allo were ever running waters. It had two 
gates, one towards the north, through which men 
paſſed, and another to the ſouth, more divine, 
through which the Gods only went, being im- 
pervious to men.” 

Neither writers, ancient, or modern, have 
given any ſatisſactory reaſon, why the Gods en- 
ter this Fairy-cave at the ſouth, and men at the 
north door. The conjecture of Dr. Aroome is 
improbable, and unſupported by any authority. 
Pope's Odyſſ. L. 13. v. 134. 

Without doubt, the moſt certain way of find- 
ing out the ſenſe of an obſcure place in an au- 
thor, is by comparing with it parallel places in 
his works. An excellent French critic obſerves, 
that, cette voie d'interpreter un autheur, par lui 
meme, eſt plus ſure que tous les commentaires. 
This difficulty, I imagine, may be cleared up by 
this method. 

Ii. L. 20. v. 74. a Trojan river is called 
Xanthus by the Gods, namely, by the Greeks, 
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and Scamander by men, that is by the Phrygians. 
Kanthus is Greek for yellow. Another river 
in Lycia is. thus named by the Greeks from its 
yellow ſand. Strabo, L. 14. 

Scamander was fo called from Scamandrius 
King of Phrygia. Straho and Pauſanius. 

It was a common thing for the ancients to 
call. rivers by the name of the princes er 
whoſe country they ran. 


Diodorus Siculus and Zenophon teſtify, that the 


ancient name of the Nile, was Zgyptus. Ho- 
mer, in his Odyſſey, knows it by no other name; 
it was afterwards called Nilus from Nileus King 
of Ægypt. The river Adonis was ſo named 
from Adonis, ſon of Cynara, King of the pri- 
ans. Inall the places, where Homer mentions 
the language of the Gods, and that of men, he 
means, by the firſt, the Greek tongue, and by the 
latter the Phrygian. The Phrygians ſpoke a 
different language from the Greeks, according 
to Strabo. L. 13. | 
Hom, II. L. 14. v. 291. mentions a No, 


called chalcis by the Gods, that is by the Greeks, 


becauſe, as Euftathius ſays, in its colour it re- 


ſembled braſs, in Greek chalchos ; and named by 
men, that is, in the Phrygian tongue, Cymindis, 


it being an inhabitant of Mount Ida in Troas, 


otherwiſe called Phrygia. 
EA 
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II. 2. v. 813. Batieia, being a mount in 
Phrygia, is ſo called by men, i. e. by the Phry- 
gians; but by the Gods, i. e. by the Greeks, 
the tomb of the ſwift-faoted Amazon, Myrinne. 

Homer dwelt ſor ſome time in Agypt, and 
introduced thence the religion of that country 
into Greece, His Gods are named from the 
hirſt Agyptian kings. Diodorus Siculus. Hero- 
dot us. 

The Ægyptians aſſert, that the Gods reigned 
over Ægypt thirty- four thouſand two hundred 
and one years. In the Scripture, their Princes 
are called Code. Exod. xii. 12. & xxii. 28. 
The Greeks contemned all other nations, and 
ſtyled them Barbarians, and mere mortals. Ho- 
mer flattered their vanity, and beſtowed the title 
of Gods upon them, imitating herein the extra- 
vagance and ſervility of the Zgyptians and Ori- 
entals. The concluſion I would draw from all 
this, is, that the northern door of the grotto of 
the nymphs, looking towards the ſea, and the 
ſouthern towards the city of Ithaca, ſtrangers, 
and failors, the Barbariens, and mortals would 
therefore moſt conveniently go through the firſt, 
and the Ithacenſians, namely the Gods, through 
the latter, 

Porphyry, in the third century, explained 
this cave allegorically. Vid. Dr. Broome's 
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note. Od. I. 13. 124. His treatiſe in Greek, 
of 26 pages, was firſt printed, by the order of 
that great reſtorer of learning, Pope Leo X. at 
Rome, together with his Homerical Queſtions, 
and alſo with the Scholia upon Sophocles, A. 1518, 
in one volume in quarto, from manuſcripts. 
The Scholia of Sophocles abounding in later 
editions, with triſling grammatical interpolations, 
and in many places erroneous, might be made 
more valuable if they were reprinted from this 


Reman copy. 
This allegory of Porphyry was tranſlated by 


Holtenius into Latin, and printed at Cambridge, 


1655. 
But allegories never entered into Homer's 


head, The Odyſſey is a romance, filled with 
tales of giants, fairiee, living ſhips, magicians, 
witches, and ſuch like fiCtions, the idea of which 
he got from the Orientals : For the writings, 
and even the religion and hiſtory of the Per- 
fians and Arabs, are adorned with ftories of 
genics, fairies, enchanters, and dragons. 

After Homer returned from his travels, he 
compiled his romances, and ſung detached pie- 
ces of them, in various cities of Greece ; with- 
out doubt, being quite agreeable to the taſte 
of the Greeks, they procured him a pretty good 
livelihood, But, what he gained from them, 
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he {pent. Being a lover of good cheer, he died 


poor. 
Mzeonides nullas ipſe reliquit opes. Ovid. 


The Greeks were ſtrangely delighted with wild, 
monſtrous and unnatural fictions. 

Demades the famous Athenian orator, two 
thouſand years ago, convened the Athenians, in 
order that they might hear an oration from him. 
After a great croud of them were aſſembled, 
and very attentive, Demades thus began: 

The Goddeſs Ceres, a Swatlow, and an Fel, 
travelling together, arrived upon the banks of a 
river. The ſwallow flew over, to the other 
fide, the eel ſwam through, under the water. 
Having thus ſaid, the orator held his peace. 
After waiting a while, the Athenians eagerly 
called to him, to proceed in his ſpeech, and to 
tell them in what manner Ceres croſſed the ri- 
ver. He replied, © All that I know concern- 
ing her, is that ſhe is exceedingly. angry at you, 
for neglecting the affairs of your city, and giving 
ear to fables.” They were no wiſer in the days of 
St. Paul, who telis us, “ that the Athenians ſpent 
their time in nothing elſe but either to tell or to 
hear ſome new thing.” According to the ac- 
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counts of travellers, they are ſtill of the fame 
diſpoſition. | 

Let us now venture to look a little nearly 
into Pope's Grotto of the Nymphs. 

Savini of Florence juſtly called his verſion 
of Homer, a paraphraſe. His greateſt admirers 
mult alſo be forced to confeſs it to be a very li- 
centious one. The numerous omiſhons, varia- 
tions, and mifinterpretations which appear in it, 
are altogether indefenſible, whatever allowan- 
ces we may give to a long and difficult poetical 
performance. The Horace of Mr. Francis is a 
convincing proof, that the ſenſe of an ancient 
poet may be cloſely preſerved, in an Eugliſh me- 
trical verſion, notwithilanding that it may be 
greatly embarraſſed by the fetters of rhyme. 
But if a faithful verſe-tranſlation of Hemer is 
not to be expected, why may not a literal one 
in proſe be acceptable to us? We read the ad- 
ventures of Telemachus with pleaſure. 

Mr. Pope received from the ſubſcribers to his 
Uiad, L. 6000, the copy of which he fold for 
L. 1200, and that of the Odyſſey for L. 6co.. 
This tranſlation of Nomer employed him twelve 
years, Animated, and encouraged as he was, 
by his exceedingly generous patrons, ſurely, in 
that length of time which he took, he ought to 
have attended to the original Greek, and not to 
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have tranſlated an erroneous. Latin verſion, 
which in general he ſeems to have done. The 


following few lines will ſuffice to ſhow his want 
of care. Let the reader compare them with the 
literal tranſlation given above. 


High at the head a branching olive grows, 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with ſhady 
boughs. | 

Beneath, a gloomy grotto's cool receſs 

Delights the Nereids of the neighbouring 


ſeas ; 
Where bowls and urns were form'd of living 
ſtone; | $ 


And maſly beams in native marble ſhone ; 
On which 'the labours of the nymphs were 
roll'd, 
Their. webs divine of purple mix'd with gold. 
Within the cave, the cluſt'ring bees attend 
Their waxen works or from the roof de- 
pend. 10 
Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide 
Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; 
Sacred the ſouth by which the Gods deſcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. 14 


Ver. 1. Branching olive. This is tranſlated 


from the falſe Latin verſion, pafſis ramis, i. e. 


with ſpreading branches. Homer's word is ta- 
nuphullos, long leaved, which is ſignificant, and 
expreſſive of a diſtinguiſhing property of the olive, 
bearing long and narrow leaves like the wil- 
low. | 
Ver. 2. Is Pope's own addition. 

Ver. 4. Is a falſe tranſlation. The Nereids 
are ſea-fairies, who, wearing no cloaths, would 
never fatigue theaiſelves at a loom, in a dark 
cave, in order to weave webs, which could be 
of no uſe to them. 

But Homer calls the ladies of this cave, Nai- 


ades, the fountain fairies, who preſided over the 


perennial ſprings that were therein. 

Ver. 5, Living flone. This epithet inſerted 
dy Pope, is highly figurative, and quite unintel- 
ligible to the mere Engliſh reader, and theretore 
it ought not to have had a place here. It does 
not ſeem to be very clear to men of letters, 
Pope borrowed it from Virgil 


Intus aquæ dulces, vivoque ſedilia ſaxo; 
Nympharum domus. 


Servius in loc. explains vivo by naturali natu- 

ral. Virgil, I ſuppoſe, means here, natural ſeats, 

unformed by art, unſevered from the rock. 
Ver. 6, 12. The weaver-beams, . by Homer 
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called long, but by Pope mafſy, and the cavern- 
doors v. 12. are formed all of ſdining marble by 
Pope, but by Homer only of plain tone. 

Ver. 8. Their webs. This is a falſe verſion, 
taken from the Latin interpreter. In Homer it 
is Pharea, which ſignifies veffes ; garments 


not /intea, linen webs, as it is in the Latin. 


Ver. 8. Mix'd with gold. The webs in Ho- 
mer are made fimply of purple threads Pope 
has mixed with them threads of gold. 

Homer, if I may perſoniſy his works, thus 
ſtripped of his old plain attire, and cloathed in 
a faſhionable, modern, richly ornamented dreſs, 
jingling in continual rhymes, is like a daughter 
of Zion, who, bedecked with ear-rings, and 
noſe-jewels, wimples, and criſping pins, minces 
as ſhe goes, and makes a tinkling with her feet. 
If. iii. 

Homer's Grotto of the Nymphs is not to be 
found in the iſland of Ithaca. Strabo tells us 
that it was entirely a fiction of the poet. 

In the anatomy-room at Leyden, there 1s the 
hand of a ſea nymph, and alſo an Indian ape 
with wings. 

296. Sir Thomas Mettham, Sir William 
Sidney, Sir John Everingham. 

301. Sir Brian Tunſtal of Thurland-caftle in 
Lancaſhire. 


1 E 8. 91 

I have heard, from a worthy gentleman of 
this family, that this Sir Brian was the father 
of Cuthbert, who was twenty-eight years Biſhop 
of Durham, and who was eſteemed to be one of 
the wiſeſt, beſt, and moſt learned men of his 
time. He was employed in ſeveral embaſſies 
abroad, and preferred by Hen. VIII. of whom it 
was remarked, that he was ſo great a lover of 
learned men, that, during his long reign, he 
made not one dunce a biſhop. He alſo left to 
this Tunſtal L. 300 in his will. 

In Q. Mary's reign, Tunſtal would not ſuffer 
any man in his dioceſe, to be perſecuted for the 
ſake of his religion. He uſed to ſay, that he 
would not imbrue his hands in Proteſtant blood. 
He was very chearſul and lively in converſation, 
and lived to the age of eighty- five. He was the 
laſt Biſhop of Durham, that treated with the 
Scots upon the Borders. Thomas Earl of North- 
umberland, William Lord Dacres of Gilſland, 
this Biſhop, and James Croft Captain of the 
town and caſtle of Berwick ; the Earls of Mor- 
ton and Hume, and Sinclair Dean of Glaſgow 
met at Up/etlinton, near Norham, and agreed to 
articles, concerning the granting of a ſafe con- 
duct to murderers, thieves, border-robbers, and 
deſerters, A. 1559, in which year, Tunſtal 
died, 
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As this prelate was attending Hen. VIII. in 
his progreſs, towards the city of York, upon the 
hill beyond Barne/ly, about four miles from Don- 
caſter, he took an occaſion to ſpeak to him of 
the pleaſures of York/bire ; requiring his Grace, 
to look upon the country before him, affirming, 
ce that he ſhould ſee the greateſt and faireſt val- 
ley that was in all Europe, from end to end; 
and that he never ſaw the like as that was, for 
all pleaſures and commodities, which he could 
well teſtify. And therefore he deſired his High- 
neſs to behold, upon his right hand, the great 
hills, the Torkſwolds and Blakemore hills ; and 
likewiſe to behold thoſe great mountains and 
fells, which were upon the left hand; the 
breadth of which valley is ſome thirty orsſixty 
miles wide, in the moſt places, and in length 
ſome eighty and an hundred miles; wherein 
for cities and towns, caſtles and manor-houſes, 


— 


famous rivers and brooks, parks and woods, corn, 


graſs, and cattle, fairs, and markets, fiſh and 
fowl, mines and quarries of coal and ſtone, and 
likewiſe mines of lead, iron, and other metals, 
he never ſaw the like in all his travels. And 
for the truth thereof, as it may, and doth plain» 
ly appear, ſome miles weſt of Tadcaſter, there 
are within the circuit of ſeven or eight miles, 
ſeventy-ſeven manor houſes, whereofs the worſt 
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of them were of Eſquires of an ancient continu- 
ance, There be alſo within the ſame circuit, 
twenty-five woods, thirty-two parks, ſixteen ri- 
vers, eight market towns; and in them, and 
in other villages, there be as many fairs in the 
year, as in any other place in England. There 
be alſo twenty four coal - mines, and diverſe fur- 
naces both for melting and drawing forth iron 
into bars. There be alſo much other metals, 
if they were ſought for; and for corn, graſs, 
and cattle, fiſh and fowl, this place is not in- 


ferior to the beſt in all England. And there is 
one thing here, more worthy to be ſpoken of, 


than all the reſt; which is, the great abundance 
of free-ſtone and lime that is to be found with- 
in that circuit; as much lime and free-ſtone, as 
would build as many churches, cities, caſtles, 
towns, and houſes as are in all England, if need 
were, And for the pleaſures of hunting and 
hawking, fiſhing and fowling, it is as delicate a 
Place, as any there is in all England.” 

The deſcendants of Sir Brian are Roman Ca- 
tholics, of great property, ſeated at Wycliff near 
the river Tees. Their coat of arms is, Sable, 
3 combs Argent. Godwyn de Præſulibus An- 
gliz ſays, that the firſt perſon of note of this 
name, was a Barber to William the Conqueror; 
and that, upon his being raiſed to a better for- 
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tune, he, in memory of his former condition, 
took for his arms, S. 3 Combs A, 

Many bear in their arms a device alluding to 
their profeſſion. Thus in the iſland of Fionia, 
belonging to Denmark, the ancient family of 
Troel, which ſignifies a ſorcerer, bears a Devil. 
Sable. upon a field Gules, 

310. Thalian field. I do not know what is 
meant by Thakan field. 

I take the author to have been a Yorkſhire 
ſchoolmaſter. Vid. Sir Edw. Stanley's ſpecch, 
Stanza 238. et ſeq. having his head, perhaps, 
full of rhetorical figures, he uſes the word Tha» 
lian-for Theſſalian, per Syncopen, alluding to the 
plains of Theſſaly, where a battle was fought in 
the Roman civil wars, between Cæſar,, and 
Pompey. | 

Martin Swart, a German colonel, and others 
under the command of John Earl of Lincoln, 
were defeated by Hen. VII. at a place called 
Stoke, about three miles from Newark. 

312. Sir Richard Bold, Sir Tho. Butler. 
Ralph Bruerton. John Bigod. Rob. Warcop. 

313. John Lawrence, 

314. Brian Stapleton. Tho. Fitzwilliams. 

320. Wend. To go. Obſolete, The paſt 
time went is only now in uſe, 


328. Chriſtopher Clapham 
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329. Sir Richard Tempeſt. 

337. Blin; ceaſe. 

349. There is a tradition here, that K. James, 
returning from a viſit to Mrs. Heron, at Ford- 
caſtle, found himſelf in danger of drowning, 
in his paſſage through the Tweed, near Norham, 
at the IVeft Ford, which is pretty deep on the 
Scotch fide, Upon which, he made a vow to 
the V. Mary, that if ſhe would carry him fafe 
to land, he would erect and dedicate a church to 
her, upon the bank of the Tweed; which he 
performed, in the Jubilee year, A. 1500, ac- 
cording to an old iniciiption upon the church, 
moſtly now defaced. x 

Tr1s Gothic ſtructure is much admired. It 
is entirely of ſtone; the roof of it reſts, upon 
what the maſons call here, point-caft arches, 
which are ſupported by nineteen buttreſſes. 
William Robertſon, Eſq; proprietor of a large 
eſtate in the pariſh of Ladykirk, added to this 
church a | handſome ſteeple A. 1743, and A. 
1769, paved the greateſt part of it with ſtone, 
all at his own expence. From his worthy ſon, I 
have received, amongſt many other favours, the 
ſubſtance of ſome of theſe notes, 

350 See note 39. 

353. Piles. Vid. Supra. 

357. Bleſs. Wound ; from the French, Blgſir. 
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372. Bad-caſt, A N. idiom. 

402. No far; a N. C. phraſe. 
405. Hay kept. Should be clept ; i. e. called; 
from the obſolete verb, clepe. 

410. Gills. Narrow valiics. N. 

412. Hent. Catch. | 

426. Wight. Nimble, active, flout, N. 
429. This ſtory of Baſtard Heron is not to 


be found in the Engliſh hiſtory. See note 39. 


431. Deemed. Fudged. From the Saxon 
deman. This word is uſed in this ſenſe in old 
Scotch writings. 

433. Gate. Way. N. 

436. King Henry VII. 

444 Doom. Judicial ſentence. - 

447. Cando. The text may be here exrone»- 
ous, and the poet perhaps wrote Gano, which 1s 
a Spaniſh word, uſed at the game of Ombre. 
When one of the two defenders of the Pool, 
wants the other to let his card paſs, and win the 
trick, he cries, Gano, I win. 

Or our author may allude to a ball, with 
which the Lapland wizards divert themſelves, 
called by them Gand, which for the ſake of his 
metre, he hath lengthened to Gando. Ot this, 
Regnard, a celebrated comic poet, in his voy- 
age to Lapland, gives us the following hiſtory, 


+ which, he ſays, that he had heard from ſo many 


* 
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credible people, that he could not poſſibly 
diſbelieve it. 

« A magician, who wants to inflict evil, 
diſeaſe, or death upon any one, uſes, for this 
purpoſe, a ball, of the ſize of a pigeon- egg, 
which is called in Lapland, Gand, this he ſends 
through all quarters, to a certain diſtance, as 
far as his power extends ; and if this fiery ball 
meets either man or animal in its way, it goes 
no farther; it has the ſame effect upon it, that 
it would have had upon the perſon, it was in- 
tended to annoy. 

A Frenchman, our interpreter in Lapland, 
who had lived thirty years at Suvapara, aflured 
us, that he had often ſeen it paſs arcund him. 
He told us, that it was impoſſible to know its 
figure, and that it flow, with extreme velocity, 
and left behind it a ſmall blue train of light, ve- 
ry diſtinguiſhable. He added, that one day, as 
he was travelling upon a mountain, his dog, 
following him cloſe, was ſtruck with a Gand, 
and died inſtantly. Upon his ſeeking for the 
wound, he ſaw a hole under his throat, but 
could not find in his body the in{irument of 
death, The enchanters keep theſe Gands, in 
leathern bags; and ſome of the wickedeit of 
them, almoſt every day, in wanton ſport, let fy 
one of them into the air, to do miſchief, when 
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they mean no harm to any particular perſon. 
When one of theſe magicians, in his wrath, en- 
counters another, his Gand has no power, if his 
adverſary is more expert in his art, and is a 
greater devil than himſelf.” For, when a weak- 
er ſorcerer plays with a ſtronger, his enchant- 
ments always fail, Hence comes the follow- 
ing proverb amongſt the French, when a cun- 
ning man is outwitted by one more cunning 
than himſelf; viz. The devil of this laſt man is 


ſtronger than the devil of the firſt. 


Tacitus fays, that the Finlanders, from whom 
the Laplanders are deſcended, have been always 
addicted to magick. 

457. Black faſting. A N. C. phraſe. 

459. Sandyford. A rivulet near Croqtham, 
in the pariſh of Ford. 

464. Harry. Plunder. N. 

468. Bent. Field. A long kind of graſs, 
which grows in Northumberland near the ſea, 
and is uſed for thatch, is called benz. 

471. Surrey fide. Should be the Sunny fide, 
viz. on the north ſide. | 

473. A gainful Greek. A fraudulent man. 


The Greeks were infamous for their perfidy. 


Cicero ſays of them, Teſtimoniorum religionem, 
et fidem nunquam iſta natio coluit. And, 
Græcorum ingenia ad fallendum parata ſunt. 


0 


481, Battle four; i. e. four wings. 
484. Hent. To lay hold on. 


Jog on, jog on the foot-path-way, 
And merrily hent the ſtile-a. 
A merry heart goes all the day; 
Your ſad tires in a mile-a, 
Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 
492. Groom. A young man. Valet, which 
in French means a groom, was formerly an ho- 
nourable title, given to young gentlemen, until 
they arrived to the age of 18 years. 

493. Skail, diſperſe. N. 

500. Mace. Perhaps ſhould be pace; i. e. 
Tunſtal accompanied Sir Edw. Howard. | 

501. Again. Againft, N. 

510. Teen. Sorrow, N. 

516. It is ſaid, that there is a monument of 
Bryan Tunſtal, in the N. Weſt of Yorkſhire, 
upon which is his effigy, lying in armour, 

517. Stead. Place. 

524. John Lindſay E. of Crawford. William 
Graham Earl of Montroſe. 

328. Mitred prelates. George Hepburn Bi- 
ſhop of the Iſles, and another biſhop whoſe name 
is unknown, 

529. William Sinclair E. of Caithneſs, Da- 
G 2 
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vid Kennedy E. of Caſſils. John Douglas E. 
of Morton. William Hay E. of Errol. John 
Stuart E. of Athol. Patrick Hepburn E of 
Bothwell. Cuthbert Cunningham E. of Glen- 
cairn, Thomas Fraſer maſter of Lovat. Sir 
Patrick Houſton of Houſton. Thomas Stuart 
Lord Innermeath. John Lord Roſs. 

Sir James Roſs, the chief of a Highland clan, 
was at this battle, as we are told in a fine ſong call- 
ed the Buchanſhire tragedy, written by a very in- 
genious young lady, Miſs Chriſtian Edwards, 
daughter of a gentleman in Stirlingſhire, author 
alſo of ſeveral other poetical pieces. Vid. Ap- 
pendix. No. IV. ; 

John Lord Maxwel. William Lord Borth - 
wick. John Lord Forbes. Robert Lord Er- 
ſkine. Henry Lord Sinclair. John Lord 
Sempil. Mr. Cawell, Clerk of the Chancery. 
Sir Cuthbert Hume, Lord of Faſtcaſtle. 

536. Patrick Hepburn E, of Bothwel. 

538. Herbert ſhould be. Hepburn. 

541. verſ. 4. It ſhould ſeem by this verſe, and 
by the language of this poem, that it was not 
written long after the battle of Floddon. 

542. Wan. Gained, Wiſt. Knew. N. 

554. Malcolm Stuart Earl of Lennox. 

564. The Scots caſt themſelves into a ring, 
who were all ſlain with the King, except Sir 
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William Scot, his chancellor, and Sir John For- 
man his ſerjeant · porter, who were taken priſon- 
ers, and with great diſſiculty ſaved. The battle 
laſted three hours. 

566. Fair perhaps ſhould be Ker. 

572. The next day after the battle, the body 
of K. James was found. He had received ma- 
ny wounds, moſt of them mortal. He was wound - 
ed in diverſe places with arrows, his neck was 
opened to the middle, and his left hand in two 
places almoſt cut off, ſo that it ſcarcely hung to 
his arm. A great number of noblemen lay 
dead round the King, whoſe body, though much 
defaced, was known at the firſt fight, by ſome 
private marks, by Lord Dacres, Sir William 
Scot, Sir John Forman, and other Scotch pri- 
ſoners. | 

574. The Scots had twenty-two large braſs 
cannon, and particularly feven of a very wide 
bore, all of the ſame ſize and make, called the 
ſeven ſiſters, which the E. of Surry ſent down 
to Berwick. 

575. The King's body was brought :s Per- 
wick, and there embowelled, embalmed, and 
cered, and incloſed in lead, and ſecretly amongſt 
other things conveyed to Newcaſtle, thence it 
was carried to London, and by the-General pre- 

ented to Q. Catharine at Richmond, who with 
63 
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the gauntlet of K James, ſent the news of the 
victory unto K. Henry, lying at the ſiege, before 
the town of Terwin. From Richmond the body 
of the K was brought unto the adjoining mona» 
ſtery of Sheene. Stow ſaith, that at the diſ- 
ſolution of this houſe, in the time of K. Edward 
VI. it was thrown into a waſte-room, amongſt 
old timber, lead, and ſtone, 

I am much obliged to Capt. Groſe for a 
draught of the ſword and dagger of K. James, 
taken from the originals, now in the poſſeſſion 
of the corporation of heralds, to whom they 
were given by the Earl of Surry. The length of 
the ſword with rhe handle is three feet five 
inches. The handle is eight inches long. 
The dagger with the hilt is one foot and eight 
inches. The hilt is nearly as long as that of 
the ſword. 'Their breadth is in the ſame pro- 
portion, as it is repreſented in the Frontiſpiece. 
There appears to have been an inſcription in the 
middle channel of the ſword, which now is not 
legible. 

On Tueſday Sep. 9. 1513. 5 Hen. VIII. in 
Crookham Weſt field, belonging to John Aſkew 
of Palins-burn, Eſq; this battle was ended ; in 
memory whereof, a ſtone, which now ſtands 
there, was erected, Vid. Stanza 558, 

K. James was killed in the 25th year of his 
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reign, and the 39th of his age: He was of a 
majeſtic countenance, of a middle ſize, and a 
ſtrong body. By the uſe of exerciſe, a ſlender 
diet, and much watching, he could eaſily bear 
the extremities of weather, fatigue, and ſcarcity, 
He excelled in fencing, ſhooting, and riding. 
He delighted in fine borſes, the breed of which 
he endeavoured to propagate, in his own coun- 
try, as it appears from ſeveral letters ſtill extant, 
which he wrote to the Kings of Spain and Po- 
land, entreating them, that they would ſuffer his 
ſervants to buy ſuch horſes and mares, as their 
reſpective dominions afforded, In return, he 
made them preſents of hunting dogs, and of the 
famous little ambling horſes, called Galloways, 
bred in the mountains, and ifles of Scotland. 
About the year 1508, the Lord of Camprere 
ſent him many large Flanders horſes ; and alſo 
Henry VII. ſeveral fine horſes and rich furni- 
ture. He was of a quick wit, which by the ne- 
gligence of thoſe times was uncultivated with 
letters. He had great ſkill in the art of curing 
wounds, which was then common to the Scotch 
nobles, always in arms. He was of a high ſpi- 
rit, of eaſy acceſs, courteous and mild. Juſt in 
his judicial decifions, merciful in his puniſh- 
ments, which he inflicted upon offenders, al- 
ways unwillingly. He was poor, from his pro- 
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fuſion in ſumptuous buildings, public ſhows, 
critertainments and gifts. 

As long as he lived, he wore an iron chain- 
de, to which he, every year, added one link, 
i: I mony of bis ſorrow, for his having ap- 
at the head of the rebels, who killed his 
er James III. A. 1488, contrary to his ex- 
piels orders. Biſhop Lefly concludes the life 
wiitten by him of James, with telling us, that 
tha Scotch nation loſt in him a King moſt war- 
like, juſt and holy. Certain it is, that he was 
ſo dear to his ſubjects, that his death was more 
lamented, than that of any of his predeceſſors 
ever was. The following epitaph was made 
upon him. 

p 
Fama orbem replet, mortem ſors occulit ; at tu 
Define ſerutari quod tegit oſſa ſolum. 
Si mthi dent animo non impar, fata, ſepulcrum, 
Anguſta elt tumulo terra Britanna meo. 


He married Mar garet, the eldeſt daughter of 
Henry VII by whom he left two ſons, the eld- 
eſt not two years old. About a year after K. 
James's death, ſhe married Archibald Douglas 
Earl of Angus, by whom ſhe had a beautiful 
daughter, Margaret, born A. 1516 at Harbot i le- 
caſtle in Northumberland, afterwards the wife 
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of Matthew Stuart E. of Lenox, and by him mo- 
ther to Henry Lord Darnley, father to James I, 

Margaret and the E. of Angus could not a- 
gree, upon which the marriage was diffolved by 
a bull from the Pope, a precontract having been 
proved againſt him. A. 1528, ſhe married 
Francis Stuart, and had by him a ſon, created 
Lord Methven by James V. 

To divert her from her intended marriage 
with Stuart, Hen. VIII. wrote ſevetal letters to 
her, in one of which, he told her, that he 
thought it was pardonable for men to do ſome 
things, which it was quite ſhameful for women 
to do. Queen Margaret died A. 1529, aged 
51, and was buried at the Charter-houſe at Perth, 
near the tomb of James I. | 

'The natural children of James were, by Mary 
Boyd daughter of Archibald Boyd of Bonſhaw, 
Alexander Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and 
Catharine wife of James Earl of Morton. By 
Jean Kennedy, daughter of the Earl of Caſſils, 
James Earl of Murray. By Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John Lord Drummond, Margaret, wife of 
John, Maſter of Huntly. By Jabel, daughter 
of James Stuart Earl of Buchan, Jean wife of 
Malcolm Lord Fleming Great Chamberlain of 
Scotland. I ſhall end this account of K. James, 
with his character, written by Eraſmus. 
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Jacobus Rex Scotorum abſolutam felicitatem 
abſolutz laudi adjunxerat, fi perpetuo ſuis ſe fi- 
nibus continuiſſet. Erat ea corporis ſpecie, ut 
vel procul Regem poſſes agnoſcere. Ingenii vis 
mira, incredibilis rerum omnium cognitio, in- 
victa animi magnitudo vere regia, pectoris ſu- 
blimitas, ſumma comitas, effuſiſſima liberalitas. 
Denique nulla virtus erat, quæ magnum deceret 
principem, in qua ille non fic excelleret, ut ini- 
micorum quoque fuffragio, laudaretur. Conti- 
gerat uxor Margareta, Sereniſſimi Anglorum 
Regis Henrici Octavi ſoror, ea forma, ea pru- 
dentia, ea in maritum charitate, ut non aliam e 
ſuperis optare potuiſſet. Regnum Scotiæ quod 
multis, et opibus, et celebritate incolarum, et 
ſplendore fertur cedere, fic ſuis virtutibus illu- 
ſtrarat, fic auxerat, ſic ornarat, ut veram egregii 
principis laudem meruerit, ſi intra hoc gloriæ 
ſuæ ſtadium conſtitiſſet. Sed O nunquam feli - 
cem regno, raro principi, regis diſceſſum. Dum 
nimium amico in Gallorum regem animo, quo 
Britanniæ Regem magnis rerum minis Gallias 
impetentem averteret, et ad inſulæ ſuæ defenſio- 
nem revocaret, egreſſus regni ſui fines, Anglos 
bello laceſſit. Quid multis? Fortiter quidem, 
ſed infeliciter, periit; non tam ſibi, quam reg- 
no. Periit adhuc, ævo vigens. Diu Scotia 
tanto principe, diu Margareta tali marito, diu 
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filius, nam filium ex ea ſuſtulerat, tali patre 
frui potuiſſct, atque ipſe viciſſim, et his omni - 
bus, et ſua gloria, niſi ſibi vitam invidiſſet. 

Regibus proprius ac pulcherrimus laudum 
campus intra regni fines eſt. In apum gente, 
cæteræ quidem huc, et illuc volatu divagantur, 
ſolus Rex, ut aculeo caret, ita, pro portione 
corporis, alas habet multo minores, ut ad vola- 
tum parum fit idoneus. Veteres ita venerem 
fing.bant, ut pedibus teſtudinem premeret, 1d 
innuentes, matrem familias ab ædibus nuſquam 
oportere diſcedere ; quippe cujus omne officium 
intra domeſticos parietes contineatur. Atqui 
multo magis ad rem pertinebat, principem hoc 
admoneri ſymbolo, qui, ſi quid peccat, non uni- 
us familiæ, ſed orbis totius malo peccat. 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 


The valuation of the Biſhoprick of Durham, 


A. 1534. 


The ſcite of the caſtle of Dur- 

ham, with the coinage of 
money, = . . 

Rents, farms, and office of coro- 
ner, in Cheſter-ward, 

Rents in Darlington W. and 
office of cor. . 

Rents, &c. in Eaſington, 

Ditto, in Stockton, , , 

Ditto, in Sadbergh, 

Ditto, &c. in Auckland, Gates- 
head, Whickham, &c. about 

Spirituals, 

In Norhamſhire, the ſcite of the 
caſtle, &c. of Norham, 


120 


O 


Carried over 2445 © 11 


A PIX 10% 


. 
Brought over 2446 © 11 
In Allerton, and Allertonſhire, 


the ſcite of the manſion, &c. 24111 3 
Spirituals in Allerton and Aller- 


tonſhire, 0 b 0 0 0 
In the liberty of Crayke, the ſcite 
of the caſtle, &c. k 48 2 0 


In Hoveden and Hovedenſhire, 284 10 3 
The manſion of the Biſhop in 
in London, 18 


Sum total 3056 5 9 
Deduct repriſes 307 6 3 


— 
* 


Clear value 2748 19 6 


The Biſhop of Durham retained the privilege 
of coining money in his mint, from the year 
1196 in the reign of Richard I. to the year 
1540. 
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APPENDIX, No. L 


The valuation of the Biſhoprick of Durham, 


A. 1534. 


The ſcite of the caſtle of Dur- 
| ham, with the coinage of 
money, = . . 
Rents, farms, and office of coro- 

ner, in Cheſter-ward, 
Rents in Darlington W. and 
office of cor. b 
Rents, &c. in Eaſington, 
Ditto, in Stockton, 0 , 
Ditto, in Sadbergh, 


L. 


Ditto, &c. in Auckland, Gates- 


head, Whickham, &c. about 
Spirituals, 
In Norhamſhire, the ſcite of the 
caſtle, &c. of Norham, 


120 


4. 


d. 


O 


Carried over 2445 © 11 
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Brought over 2446 © 11 


In Allerton, and Allertonſhire, 


the ſcite of the manſion, &c. 241 11 3 
Spirituals in Allerton and Aller- 
tonſhire, 0 18 o © 
In the liberty of Ohio, the ſeite 
of the caſtle, &c. , 48 2 © 
In Hoveden and Hovedenſhire, 284 10 3 
The manſion of the Biſhop in 
in London, 6 
Sum total 3056 5 9 
Deduct repriſes 307 6 3 


Clear value 2748 19 6 


— 


The Biſhop of Durham retained the privilege 
of coining money in his mint, from the year 
1196 in the reign of Richard I. to the year 


1540, 
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APPENDIX, No. II. 


The manours of Norham and Norhamſhire, 
Allerton and Allertonſhire, Sadbergh, Middle- 
ham, Eaſington-ward, Eaſington coronater, Cot- 
ton Menville, and Gateſhead, taken away from 
the ſee of Durham A. 1560 by Q. Elizabeth, 
and excepted out of the reſtitution of the tem- 
poralities, on James Pilkington's being made Bi- 
ſhop. Teſte Mar. 25. 1561. 

A. 1566, reſtitution to James Pilkington, 
Biſhop of Durham, of the temporalities of Dur- 
ham, with all theſe manours, except Norham and 
Norhamſhire. Teſte. Jun. 13. 1566. 

A. 1581, Q. Elif. recites, that Richard 
Barnes Biſhop of Darham granted to her the 
manour of Middleridge, co, Durh. for 80 years; 
now the Queen grants the ſaid manour, and her 
intereſt to Richard Franklin. Teſte. Mar. 23. 
A. regni 24. 

A. 158 2. The Queen recites, that R. Barnes 
Biſhop of Durham A. regni 23d Jun. 20. 


A rem 
granted her for 79 years, the Lordſhip and bo- 
rough of Gateſhead: now the Q. grants her in- 
tereſt to Hen. Andrew and Will. Selby, Alder- 
men of Newcaſtle, Nov. 12. A. regni 25. | 

A. 1587. The Queen recites, that R. 
Barnes Biſhop of Durham A. Regni 28. Sep. 
29. demiſed to her the manor and advowſon of 
Crayke, for 80 years. The Queen grants the 
ſame to Sir Francis Wallingham. Teſte. Mar. 
22. A. Regni 30. 

The Queen recites, that R. Barnes Biſhop of 
Durham, July 13. A. Regni 27. granted her 
his manor-houſe, &c, at Hoveden, Co. of York 
for 99 years. The Q. grants the premiſſes to 
John Gates of Holden, Eſq; Teſte, May 20. 

The Queen recites, that Richard Barnes, Bi- 
ſhop of Durham, April A. Regni 20, demiſed 
to her his mills in Darlington and Blackwell 
for 40 years. She grants them to William 
App. Teſte. Jun. 19. 

The Q recites, that Richard Barnes Biſhop 
of Durham, May 31. A. Regni 19. granted her 
his fiſheries in the water of Tweed, and his 
franchiſes of Norham and Norhamſhire, Co. 
Northumb, She grants the ſame to Thomas 
Leighton, Eſq; Teſt. Auguſt 21. 

Tobias Matthews, Biſhop of Durham demiſed 
to K. James I, the caſtle of Norham, and the 


© ned l. 
fiſheries on the Tweed, and the manor of Nor. 
ham and Iſlandſhire, which the Dean and chap- 
ter confirmed, Ap. 2. 1604. But he had 
ſome recompence made to him, by the confir- 
mation of Durham-houſe in London to his ſee, 
and an abatement of the thouſand pounds a- year 
which had been paid out of the Biſhoprick, du- 
ring the reign of Q. Elizabeth, to the garriſon 
at Berwick. 

This Dr. Matthews was an indefatigable 
preacher. In the eleven years that he was 
Dean of Durham, he preached 721 ſermons. 
He was Biſhop twelve years, and in that time 
he preached 550 ſermons. 
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APPENDIX, No. III, 


DR. BenTLEeY's LETTER, 


Rev. SIR, 

I received your very obliging letter. It 
would make my long tedious work much more 
eaſy- and light to me, if all the perſons, whoſe 
courteſy I am forced to make addreſs to, were as 
frank and forward as yourſelf. You will be 
ſenſible, that the effect of this labour of mine 
depends upon authority, not reaſon and criti- 
ciſm. I could fit ſtill in my ſtudy, and with 
little trouble niake Greek and Latin agree, and 
tally together, with plauſible, if not certain, 
nay, even with certain emendations. How ma- 
ny ſuch, when I collated my firſt manuſcript, 


have I written in the bottom of the page, as 


conjectures of the true Latin reading? Theſc, in 

the progreſs of more and older manuſcripts, 1 

have ſince found to have been plain, and from 

the firſt hand, in the old Saxon exemplars. 

You know the difference of theſe two propoſi- 
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fitions. I gueſs, I argue, I perſuade, that it was 
once ſo written, though all the copies go againſt 
it; and I ſhow you, that it is yet actually ſo, in 
an old manuſcript of King Athelſtan's, St. Ced- 
das, St. Cuthbert's of the age of 1200 years. 
The one pleaſes, and convinces ingenuous men, 
and well-willers to the Scriptures, and the o— 
ther ſtops the mouths even of Pagans and Free- 
thinkers. This conſideration makes me reſolve. 
to ſpare no labour, nor any charge, to have all 
the books that our own country, and even foreign 
countries, can afford to me. I have advanced 
fifty pounds to an able foreigner, to go to Paris, 
and to collate ſome manuſcripts of equal, or 
greater antiquity than our own. For I have ne- 
ver yet uſed one old book, if it were but of 
twenty ſcattered ſheets, that 1 did not get Yome- 
thing particular by it. It is odd and pleaſant, 
to ſee how the readings lie ſcattered through 
the copies. There ſhall be three true readings 
againſt the preſent Pope's text, within the 
compaſs of three verſes, and theſe ſhall be fetch- 
ed out of three ſeveral manuſcripts ; what hits 
in one failing in the other two. Therefore I 
am encouraged by ſucceſs ; all that I meet with 
help ſomewhat. Give me then number enough, 
and I am ſure all will exactly tally. And 
for this reaſon, I mult intzeat you to ſend 
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me down thofe other manuſcripts, that contain 
the Acts and the Epiſtles, though they do not 
reach to the age deſired ; I mean thoſe, which 
you take to be the beſt of them, and which-are 
in ſquare, rather than in oblong volumes, cæte- 
715 paribus. It is but a ſmall addition of carri- 
er's charge, and I am glad to pay it, both hither, 
and back again. I think, that I told you be- 
fore, that I am comparatively poor in the Acts 
and the Epiſtles, which makes me ſend for help 
out of France. I have but two copies that reach 
800 years, and theſe do not always come up to 
that which I ſeek for. But what is odd, junior 
books ſupply that ſometimes, which the ancient 
ones fail in. 

Coloſſ. ii. 4. Hoc autem dico ut nemo nos 
decipiat en pithanologia in ſublimitate ſermo- 
num. For ſo the Popes, ſo the former editions, 
ſo both my old manuſcripts read. And yet it 
is plain, that nobody could ſo tranſlate it. Si- 
blimitas ſermonum is upſilogia, ot meteorolygia, ne- 
ver pithanologia. I ſoon gueſſed it to be an er- 
ror of the Scribes, for ſubtilitate ſermonum. For 
thus the old Gloſſaries at Paris, printed by Ste- 
phens, from a copy of a thouſand years of age, 
ſubtilitate pithanologia ; and in Gloſſ. G:zcolat. 
peithanologia, ſubtilitas verborum. 

But alter this, I found in four manuſcripts, 
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' of the King's Library, not one of which is above 


600 years old, ſubtilitafe verborum, from the 
very firſt hand. This I alſo impute to ſome 
uſeful criticks in the Weſtern countries, about 
700 years ago, who then collated the preſent 
manuſcripts of the Bible with the oldeſt copies 
then extant, and rectified the innovatians : 'Theſe 
emendations they publiſhed, under the title of 
Correctorium Biblia, none of which have been 
yet printed, but quoted occaſionally by Zegerus 
and Lucas. I ſhall get tranſcripts of them 
from abroad. If you meet with any ſuch in 
your library, they make but few ſheets, I pray 
that you would communicate them to me. This 
I fay is the reaſon why a true reading ſhall be in 
a manuſcript of 600, that is now wanting in 
thoſe, of now of a thouſand years of age. Becauſe 
theſe correCtors, 700 years ago, had ſtill older 
books, and the following tranſcribers, if learned, 
adjuſted their copies, according to their direc- 
tions, Of your two old books I ſhall give, as 
of all the reſt, which are a thouſand years old, a 
ſpecimen of the writing in a copper-plate, that 
poſterity may ſee, what good authorities I follow. 
I wiſh that you would look, what comments of 
Bede, or of the other tractators, Auſtin, Am- 
broſe, &c. you have, of a competent age; for I 
ſhall give you the trouble to examine particular 
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places therein, when I begin to build; for, at 
preſent, I am but digging my ſtones out of the 
quarries, | 

I am glad, that your ſon put it into my power 
to oblige you; and I ſhall more rejoice, if he 
gives me a farther occaſion to ſhow, that I am, 


8 IR, 
Your obliged, humble ſervant, 


RicHaRD BENTLEY- 


My ſervice and thanks to Mr + Dean. 
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APPENDIX, No. IV. 


The BoUcRHANSHIRE TRAGEDY ; or, 


SiR JAMES the ROSS. 
An hiftorical B ALLAD. 


- [Tune,—G1LL Morice.] 


OF all the Scottiſh Northern chiefs, 
Of high and warlike name, 

The braveſt was Sir James the Roſs, 
A knight of meikle fame. 


His growth was as the tufted fir, 
That crowns the mountain's brow z 

And waving o'er his ſhoulders broad, 
His locks of yellow flew. ; 


The chieftain of that brave clan, Roſs, 
A firm undaunted band ; 

Five hundred warriors drew the ſword, 
Beneath his high command : 
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In bloody fight thrice has he ſtood, 
Againſt the Engliſh keen 

Ere two and twenty opening ſprings 
This blooming youth had ſeen. 


The fair Matilda, dear he loved, 
A maid of beauty rare; 

Even Margaret on the Scottiſh throne, 
Was never half ſo fair. 


Lang had he woo'd, lang ſhe refus'd, 
With ſeeming ſcorn and pride, 

Yet aft her eyes confeſs'd the love 
Her fearful words deny'd. 


At laſt, ſhe bleſs'd his well-try'd faith, 
Allow'd his tender claim; | 
She vow'd to him her virgin heart, 
And own'd an equal flame; 


Her father, Buchan's cruel Lord, 
Their paſſion diſapprov'd, 

And bid her wed Sir John the Grame, 
And leave the youth ſhe lov'd. 


Ae night they met, as they were wont 
Deep in a ſhady wood ; 
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Where on a bank beſide the burn, 
A blooming ſaugh - tree ſtood. 


Concealed among the under-wood, 

The crafty Donald lay, 

The brother of Sir John the Græme, 
To hear what they might ſay. 


When thus the maid began; My fire 
Your paſhon diſapproves 

And bids me wed Sir John the Grzme, 
So here muſt end our loves ; 


My father's will muſt be obey'd, 
Nought boots me to withſtand, 
Some fairer maid in beauty's bloom, 
Shall bleſs thee with her hand. 


Matilda ſoon ſhall be forgot, 
And from thy mind defac'd, 

But may that happineſs be thine, 
Which I can never taſte. 


What do I hear ? Is this thy vow, 
Sir James the Roſs reply'd : 

And will Matilda wed the Græme, 
Though ſworn to be my bride. 
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His ſword ſhall ſooner pierce my heart, 
Than reave me of thy charms, 
Then claſp'd her to his beating breaſt, 
Faſt lock'd into his arms. 


I ſpeak to try thy love, ſhe ſaid, 
Ill ne'er wed man but thee ; 
My grave ſhall be my bridal-bed, 
Ere Græme my huſband be. 


Take then, dear youth, this faithful kiſs, 
In witneſs of my troth, 

And every pledge become my lot, 
That day I break my oath, 


They parted thus, the ſun was ſet, 
Up haſty Donald flies, 

Come, turn thee, turn thee, beardleſs youth, 
He, loud inſulting, cries. 


Soon turn'd about the fearleſs chief, 
And ſoon his ſword he drew, 

For Donald's blade before his breaſt, 
Had pierc'd his tartans through : 


This for my brother's lighted love, 
His wrongs fit on my arm, 
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1a APPEND I X. 
Three paces back the youth retir'd, 
And ſav'd himſelf from harm. 


Returning ſwift his hand he rear'd, 
From Donald's head above. 

And through the brain and craſhing bones, 
His ſharp-edg'd weapon drove. 


He ſtagg'ring reel'd, then tumbled down, 
A lump of breathleſs clay, 

So fall my foes, quoth valiant Roſs, 
And ſtately ſtrode away. 


Through the green wood he quickly hy'd, 
Unto Lord Buchan's hall, 
And at Matilda's window ſtood, 
And thus began to call ; 


Art thou aſleep, Matilda dear, 
Awake, my love, awake, 

Thy luckleſs lover calls on thee, 
A long farewell to take, 


For I have ſlain fierce Donald Græme, 
His blood is on my ſword, 

And diſtant are my faithful men, 
That ſhould aſſiſt their Lord. 
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To Sky Pll now direct my way, 
Where my brave brothers bide, 

And raiſe the valiant of the Iſles, 
To combat on my ſide. 


O do not ſo the maid replies, 
With me till morning ſtay, _ 

For dark and dreary is the night, 
And dangerous the way. 


All night III watch thee in the park, 
My ſaithral page I'll ſend, 

To run and zaiie the Roſs's clan, 
Their maiter to defend. 


Beneath a buſh he laid him down, 
And wrapt him in his plaid, 
While trembling for her lover's fate, 

At diſtance ſtood the maid. 


Swift ran the page o'er hill and dale, 
Till in a lonely glen 

He met the furious Sir John Græme, 
With twenty of his men. 


Where goeſt thou, little page, he ſaid, 
90 late, who did thee ſend ? 
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Igo to raiſe the Roſs's clan, 
Their maſter to defend. 


For he hath ſain 1085 Donald Græme, 
His blood is on his ſword, 

And far, far diſtant are his men 
That ſhould aſſiſt their Lord. 


And has he ſlain my brother dear? 
The furious Grzme replies; 
Diſhonour blaſt my name ! but he 

By me ere morning dies. 


Tell me where is Sir James the Roſs, 
I will thee well reward ; 

He ſleeps into Lord Buchan's park, 
Matilda is his guard. 


They ſpurr'd their ſeeds in furious mood 


And ſcour'd along the lee, 
They reach'd Lord Buchan's lofty towers, 


By dawning of the day. 


Matilda Mood withour ibn pus, 
To whom thus Græme did ſay, 
Saw ye Sir James the Roſs laſt night, 


Or did he paſs this way? 


Nn 


Laſt day at noon, Matilda ſaid, 
Sir James the Roſs paſs'd by, 
He, furious, prick'd his ſweaty ſteed, 
And onward faſt did hy; 


By this he is at Edinburgh town, 
If horſe and man hold good. 

Your page then lied, who ſaid he was 
Now ſleeping in the wood. 


She wrung her hands and tore her hair, 
Brave Roſs thou art betray'd ; 

And ruin'd by thoſe means, ſhe cried, 
From whence I hop'd thine aid. 


By this the valiant knight awak'd, 
This virgin's cry he heard; 

And up he roſe and drew his ſword, 
When the fierce band appear'd. 


Your ſword laſt night my brother flew; 
His blood yet dims its ſhine ; 

And ere the riſing of the ſun, 
Your blood ſhall reek on mine. 


You word it well, the chief returu'd, 
But deeds approve the man, 
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Set by your men, and hand to hand, 
We'll try what valour can : 


Oft boaſting hides a coward's heart, 
My weighty ſword you fear, 
Which ſhone in front, in Floddon-field, 
When you kept in the rear. 


With dauntleſs ſtep he forward ſtrode, 

And dar'd him to the fight, 
Then Græme gave back and fear'd his arm, 
For well he knew its might. 


Four of his men, the braveſt ſour, 
Sunk down beneath his ſword, 
But ſtill he ſcorn'd the poor revenge, 
And ſought their haughty Lord, 


Behind him baſely came the Grzme, 
And wounded him in the ſide. 
Out ſpouting came the purple gore, 

And all his tartans dy'd. 


But yet his ſword quitted not the gripe, 
Nor dropt he to the ground ; 

Till through his enemy's heart his ſteel 
Had forc'd a mortal wound. 
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Græme like a tree with wind o' erthrown, 


Fell breathleſs on the clay; 
And down beſide him ſunk the Roſs, 
And fainting, dying lay. 


The ſad Matilda ſaw him fall, 
O ſpare his life, ſhe cry'd, 
Lord Buchan's daughter begs his life, 
Let her not be deny'd. 


Her well-known voice the hero heard, 
He rais'd his death-clos'd eyes, 
And fix'd them on the weeping maid, 

And weakly thus replies 


In vain Matilda begs the life, 
By Death's arreſt deny'd, 

My race is run,——Adieu, my love, 
Then clos'd his eyes and dy'd. 


The ſword yet warm from his left fide, 


With frantic hand ſhe drew, 
I come, Sir James the Roſs, ſhe cry'd, 
I come to follow you. 


She lean'd the hilt againſt the ground, 
And bared her ſnowy breaſt, 
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| 7 Then fell upon her lover's ſword, -:0 
| And ſunk to endleſs reſt, : 287 
| Then by this fatal Tragedy, 
| Let parents warning take; 
| And ne'er entice their children dear, 
Their ſecret vows to break. 
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APPENDIX, No. V. 


An old Scotch Song on the Battle of Fleddon, 
Fought A. 1513. 


I, 

I have heard of a lilting, at our ewes milking, 
Laſſes a lilting, before the break of day; 
But now there's a moaning, on ilka green loaning, 

That our braw forreſters arg a' wede away. 4 
| | 
At boughts, in the morning, nae blyth lads are 
© ſecorning | 
The laſſes are lonely, dowie, and wae; 
Nae daflin, nae gabbin, but ſighing, and fabbing 
Ilka ane lifts her leglen, and hies her away. 8 
III. 
At e' en at the gloming, nae ſwankies are roaming, 
Mong ſtacks, witk the laſſes, at bogle to play; 
But ilka ane ſits dreary, lamenting her deary, 
The Flowers of the Foreſt that are a* wede 
away. 12 
A's 


* 
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. 
At harreſt, at the ſhearing, nae youngſters are 
jeering, 
The banſters are runkled, lyart, and grey. 
At a fair, or a preaching, nae wooing, nae 
fleeching, 
Since our braw forreſters are a' wede away. 16 
| v. 
O dool for the order, ſent our lads to the border: 
The Engliſh for anes by guile gat the day. 
The Flowers of the Forreſt, that ay ſhone the fore · 


moſt, 
The prime of our land, lies cauld in the 
clay. 20 
We'll hear nae malr lilting, at our ewes milk - 
ing, 


The women and bairns are dowie, and wae. 


| Sighing and moaning, on ilka green loaning, 
Since our braw forreſters are a' wede a- 
24 


Way. 
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An Explanation of the Scotch words. 


Verſe 1. Lilting. Singing in à briſt lively 
manner. 

V. 3. Ilka. Every. 

V. 3. Loaning. A little common, near coun- 
try villages, where cows are milked. 

V. 4. Braw. Brave. Finely apparelled. 

V. 4. A wede. All cut away. 

Shakeſpear, Rich. III. 
A weeder out of his proud adverſaries. 

V. 5. Bought. The little fold, where the 
ewes are incloſed at milking time. 

V. 5. Scorning. Feering the lafſes about, 
their ſweet-hearts. To ſcor is often now uſed 
in this ſenſe in the N. 

V. 6. Dowie, melancholy. Wae, ſorrowful. 

V. 7. Daflin, waggery. Gabbin, prating 
pertly. Sabbing, ſobbing. 

V. 8. Ilka ane, every one. Leglen, à milk» 
ing-pail, with one lug or handle. 

The haſty, filent, and diſconſolate departure 
of the milk maids, is natural, and affecting. 

V. 9. Gloming. At even, in the twilight, or 
evening gloom. 


Ver. 9. Swankies . Yoxng countrymen. This 
| EY 
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is an old Engliſh word, derived from the Saxon 
Swang, a country ſwain. 

V. 10. Bogle. Hobgobiin, ſpeftre. Bogle 
Bo about the ftach, is the diverſion of young folks 
in a ſtack-yard. 

V. 11. Dreary. Sad. 

V. 14. Banſters. Binders up of the ſheaves 
of corn.,——Runkled, wrinkled. Lyart, hoary, 
The binders were now all old men. 

V. 15. Fleeching. Flattering. 

V. 17. Dool. Grief. 

V. 18, Vid. Stanza 473. et ſeq. 

V. 19. Ay. Ever; always. 

V. 20. Cauld. Cold. There was hardly a 
genteel family. in Scotland, but what loſt one, 
or more of theigggeareſt relations in this battle. 

V. 22. Bairns. Children. — The tune to this 
Song, called, The Flowers of the Forreſt, is a 
pretty, melancholy one. 


APPENDIX, No. VI. 


Tae BATAILE or BRANX TON, or 
FLODDON-FIELD: 


Faught in the yeare of our Redeemer 15 13, and 
in the 5th yeare of the reign of that victo- 
. rious Prince, King Henry the Eyght. 


[Copied from an Edition of * The Mirrour for Magiſtrates,” 
printed in 1587,] 


O Rex Regum in thy realme celeſtiall, 
Glorified with joies of Gabriel's company, 
King James is dead, have nj#rey on us all, 
For thou haſte him proftrate ſo ſuddenly, 
(Which was our noble Prince his enemy) 
That us to withſtand he had no might: 
So thy helpe, O Lord, preſervde King Henry'sright. 


Into England this Prince prowdly did come, 
With fourſcore thouſand in goodly aray : 
And the caftle of Norham firſt he had won, 
Profpering victorioufly from day to day; 
But againſt him is gone the Earle of Surrey 
With him manfully for to fight, 
By the help of God, and in his Prince's right. 
13 
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This noble Earle full wiſely hath wrought, 
And with thirty thouſande forwarde is gone 
After wiſedome and policy wondrouſly hee ſought, 
How by the Scottiſh ordinaunce he might 
well come, 
Thereto helped well Baſtard Heron, 
On the Scots he did harme both day and night, 
So thy helpe, O Lord, prefervde our Prince's 
right. | 


Our Herald of Armes to King Jemy did ſay: 
My Lord of Surrey greetes you well by mee, 
Marvailing greatly of this your array, 
And what you make here in this countrey, 
Peace you have broken and old amity; 
Wherefore if yee abide he will with you fight, 
By the helpe of God, and in his Prince's right. 


Abide ? (he ſayde) els were it great diſhonoure 
hye, 
That a King crowned an Earle durſt not abide: 
If Surrey bee ſo bolde to gieve battayle to mee, 
I ſhall him tarry on Floddon-hill fide ; 
Open warre then ſoon was there cryde, 
And our doughty men were readily dight, 
By the helpe of God, and in theyr Prince's 
right, | 
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S. Cutberd's banner with the Byſhop's men bolde, 
In the vauntgard forwarde faſt did hye, 

That Royal Relyke more precious than golde, 
And Sir William Bowmer nere ſtood it by, 
Adjura Pater, then faſt did they cry, 

Pray wee that God will graunt us his might, 

That wee may have the powre to fave our 

Prince's right. | 


The Lord Clifford and the Lord Latimer alſo, 
With the Lord Coniers of the north countrey, 
And the Lord Scrope of Upſalle, forward did goe, 
With the Lord Howarde Admirall of the ſee, 
Of noble hearte and courage goode was hee, 
As any went that time agaynſt the Scots to fight, 
By the helpe of God, and in theyr Prince's right. 


Sir William Percy and Lord Ogle both ſame, 
And Sir William Gaſcoyne their coſyn nere 

was hee, 

The Shryve of Yorkſhire Sir John Everinghame 
And the nobles of Cheſhyre in theyr degree, 
The Lord Dacres and Baſtard Heyron with 

hearte free, 

Which harme the Scots by day and by night, 

By the help of God, and in theyr Prince's 

right. 


14 
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Sir Edmond Haward of luſty franke courage 

Boldly ad vaunced himſelfe eke in that ſtounde, 

To the Scots our enemies he did gteat hurte and 

damage | 

Which were right greedy him and his blood 
to confound, 

But their miſchievous intent on themſelves 
did rebound, 

And many a deadly ſtroke on them there did light, 

So the helpe of God preſervde our Prince's right. 


Y 


The Baron of Killerton and both Aſtones were 
there, 
With Sir John Booth, and many knights moe, 
Sir John Gower and Sir Walter Griffin drewenere, 
With Sir Thomas Butler and Maiſter War- 
cop allo, 
Sir Chriſtopher Warde, and Sir William 
Midylton both two, 
And Sir William Maliver all did manly fight 
By the helpe of God, and in theyr Prince's right. 


In the mydle warde was the Earle of Surrey, 
That noble man, ſtoute, bolde, and hardy, 

The father of wit wee call him may, 
The Deputy of England moſt truſty was he 
With him Lord Scrope of Bolton and Sir 


George Dae 
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And Sir Richard Maliver with Buck's heades 
| bright, 

By the helpe of God, and in theyr Prince's right, 


Sir Philip Tylney was there ready and preft, 
In the ſame warde with all his mighty powre, 
And Sir Jobn Willowghby as ready as the beſt, 
With Sir Nicholas Aplyard his helpe, ayde, 
and ſuccour. 
O what joy was it to ſee that fame howre, 
How valiauntly our nablemen with the Scots 
did fight, 
By the helpe of God, and in theyr Prince's right. 


Yong Sir William Gaſcoyne was there indede, 

With Sir Richard Aldburgh and Sir Chriſto- 
fer Davebe, 

Sir William Scarkell, and M. Froſt's helpe at nede, 

With Sir Ralph Eilarkar and M. Thomas Lee, 

M. Raphe Beeſton, and M. Hopton men 

might ſee, 

Full well, perdy, they quite thenkives'? in that 
fight, 

By the helpe of God, and in theyr Prince's right. 


Sir Edward Stanley in the rerewarde was hee, 
A noble knight both wiſe and hardy, 
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With many a nobleman of the Weſt-Countrey, . 
And the whole powre of the Earle of Darby, 
With a right retinue of the Byſhop Elye, 
And of Lankeſhire men, manly did fight 
By the helpe of God, and in theyr Prince's right. 


Soone then the gunnes began a new play, 
And the vaunt-garde together are gone; 
But our gunnes difſevered them out of aray, 
And our bolde bilmen of them flewe many a 
one, 
So that of them ſcarce returned none, 
Thus were they puniſhed by helpe of God Almight, 
80 thy helpe, O Lord, preſervde our Prince's right. 


Then they ſorght embuſhments, but with {mall 
chere, | 
And in fowle manner brake their aray, 

Yet ſome of our men by policy fied were, 
That ſawe King Jemy on the hill where he Jay, 
They flee (hee ſayes) folow fait I you pray: 

But by that fit of flying, wee wan the fight, 
So the helpe of God preſervde our Prince's right. 


To the Earle of Surrey King Jemy is gone 
With as comely a company as ever man did 
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Full boldly their big men againſt us did come, 
Down the hill, with great mirth and melody ; 
And our men marked them to the Trinity, 

Beſeeching him there to ſhew his might, 

In theyr whole defence, and in theyr Prince's 

right. 


The Red Lyon, with his owne Father's bloud 
inclynate 
Came towards the White Lyon both meeke 
and mylde, 
And there, by the hand of God he was proſtrate, 
By the helpe of th' Eagle with her ſwadled 
Chylde, 
The Buckeſheads alſo the Scots has beguilde, 
And with theyr gray gooſe wings doulfully them 
dight, 
By the help of God, and in our Prince's right. 


The Moone that day did ſhine full bright, 
And the Luce-head that day was full bent, 
The Red Creſſent did blinde the Scots ſight, 
And the ſhip with her ancre many Scots ſpent, 
But (alas) the good White Griffin was felde 
on Floddon-hil, 
Yet eſcape he did, not vanquiſht in the fight, 
Zo thy helpe, O Lord, preſervde our Prince's 
right, 
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The Treyfel was true, and that did well appeare, 
And boldly the Great Griffin up the hill is 
gone, ä 
The antlet did lace them with arrows ſo neare, 
That buffits the Scots bare, they lacked none, 
The Cinquefoile alſo was ſtedfaſt as the ſtone, 
And flewe of the Scots like a worthy wight, 
So thy helpe, O Lord, preſervde our Prince's 
right. 


The yong White Lyon was angry in that ſtounde, 

And with his merry mariners the myrth him 
made, | 

His bells rang lay couched in the grounde, 
W hereof the Scots were right ſore affrayde, 
And round about rydeing evermore he ſayde, 

Go to my fellowes, all ſhall be all or night, 

By the helpe of God we ſave our Prince's right, 


The Corniſh Choughe did pick them in the face, 
And the crab them blinded that they might 


not ſee, 
They flew and fell, they had no other grace, 
With theyr new conquerour : but where now 


is hee ? 
Caryed in a cart, to his rebuke and his poſte- 
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And his bullies ſo bonnye are all put to flight, 
80 thy helpe, O Lord, preſervde our Prince's 
right, 


Of Scots lay Nayne full x1x thouſande, 
And x1 Earles, the footh for to fay, 
x111 Lordes, and three Byſhops as I underſtand, 
With two Abbots, which have learnde a new 
play, | 
They ſhould have bene at home for peace to 
pray : 
Wherefore they were thus wiſe puniſhed by right, 
So thy helpe, O Lorde, preſervde our Prince his 
right. 


Theyr ordinaunce is loſt, and their royalty, 
We have they: riches, God have the prayſe- 
ings 
What ech man would take, he had his liberty. 
Wherefore laude and honour to ſuch a King, 
From dolefull daunger us ſo defending : 
He has graunted unto us now his might, 
And by his only ayde preſervde our Prince's 
right. 


O Rex Regum, Ruler of us all, 
As thou for us ſufferedſt thy paſſion, 
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Gieve the Scots grace, by King Jemyes fall, 
For to eſchue ever like tranſgreſſion, 
Preſerve the Red Roſe, and be his protection. 
Laude, honoure, prayſe be unto God Alm g 
Who thus ſuppreſte our foes, preſeryde our 
Prince's right. mi 


0 yee noble Lordes, and Knights victorius, 
J you beſeech to have me excuſed, 

Your noble acts no better that I diſcuſſe, 
And that my ſimple ſaying be not refuſed, 
Wherein any thing I have me miſſuſed, 

I mee ſubmit to your charitable correction: 

And in this manner ſhall be my coacluſion. 


Finis. qd. FrRauncis DINCLEY- 1 


Red Lion. The K. of Scots. 

White Lion. The Earl of Surry. 
Young White Lion. The Lord Admiral. 
The Moon. Percy. 

The Red Creſcent. Lord Ogle. 

The Luce. Sir William Gaſcoign. 

The Cinquefoil... Sir George Darcy. 
Eagle and Child. Sir Edward Stanley. 


APPENDIX, No. VII. 


SKELTON, LAUREATE, againſt the 
SCOTTES. 


AGAINST the proud Scottes' clattering 
That never wyll leave theyr tratlyng, 
Wan they the felde, and loſt their kynge, 
They may wel ſay, Fye on that winning! 


Lo, theſe fond ſottes and tratlyng Scottes; 
How they are blind in their own minde, 
And will not know their overthrow 
At Branxton More, they are ſo ſtowre, 
So frantike mad. They ſay they had 
And wan the felde, with ſpeare and ſhield ; 
'That is as trew, as blacke is blew 
And grene is gray. Whatever they ſay, 
Jemmy is dead and cloſed in leade, 
That was theyr own kynge. Fye on that winning! 


At Floddon-hilles our bowes our bylles 
Slewe all the floure of theyr honoure. 
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| | Are not theſe Scottes foles and ſottes 

1 Such boſte to make, to prate and crake, 

| To face, to brace, all voyd of grace? 

So proud of heart, ſo overthwart, 

So out of frame, ſo voyd of ſhame, 

As it is enrold, wrytten, and told, 

Within this quaire? Who liſt to repair 
And therein reed, fhall finde, in deed, 

A mad rekening, conſidering all thing 

That the Scottes may fin. Fye on the winning! 


When the Scotte lyved. 


: Joly Jemmy, ye ſcorneful Scotte, 
Is it come unto your lot 
A ſolempne ſummer for to be? 
It greeth nought for your degree 

| Our kyng of England for to fight 

| Your Soveraine Lord, our Prince of might 

Ye for to ſend ſuch a citacion ! 

= It ſhameth al your noughty nacion 

| In compariſon, but king Koppyng 

| Unto our Prince, anointed kyng 

Ye play Hop Lobbyn of Lowdean 

Ye ſhew ryght wel, what good ye can, 

Ye may be Lord of Locrian 

Chriſt ſence you with a frying pan 
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Of Edingborrow, and Saincte Jonis Towne. 
Adieu ! Syr Sommer, caſt off your crowne. 


When the Scotte was flayne. 


Continually I ſhall remember 

The mery moneth of September 

With the eleventh day of the ſame, 

For than began our mirth and game. 

So that now I have deviſed 

And in my minde I have compriſed, 

Of the proude Scotte, Kyng Jemmy, 

To write ſome little tragedy, 

For no manner conſideration 

Of any ſorowful lamentation, 

But for the ſpecial conſolacion 

Of al our Royal Englyſh nacion. 

Melpomene, O Mule tragedial, 

Unto your grace, for grace now I call 

To guyde my pen and my pen to enbibe, 
Illumine me, your poet and your ſcribe, 

That with mixture of aloes and bitter gall 

I may compounde, confeCtures for accordial 

To angre the Scottes and. Iriſh kiteringes withal 
That late were diſcomfect, with battaile marcial. 
Thalia, my muſe, for you alſo cal I 


To touche them with tauntes of your armory, 
2 K 
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A medley to make of mirth with ſadnes 


The hartes of England to comfort with gladnes. 


And now to begyn, I will me adres 
To your reherſying, the ſomme of my proces, 


 Kynge Jamy, Jemmy, Jocky my jo 
Summoned our kyng. Why did ye ſo? 
To you, nothing it did accord | 
To ſummon our kynge, your Soveraine Lorde, 
A kynge, a ſummer, it was great wonder, 
Know ye not ſuger and ſalt aſonder ? 

Your ſummer too ſaucye, too malapert 
Your harrold in armes, not yet half expert, 
Ye thought ye did yet valiantlye, 

Not worth three ſkippes of a pye, 

Syr Skyr Galyard, ye were ſo ſkit , 
Your wil than ran before your wyt. 


Your lege ye layd, and your aly 
Your franticke fable not worth a fly, 
Frenche Kynge, or one or other 
Regarded you ſhold your Lord your boochen 
Trowed ye Sir Jemy his nobel Grace 
From you Sir Scotte, wold tourne his face 
With gup Sir Scotte of Galawey 
Now is your bride fall to decay. 
Male brid was your fals entent 
For to offende your Preſident, 
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Scotlande. And ſent an Ambaſfadour unto the 
King into Fraunce, accuſing the borderers for 
breache of the truce betweene them taken. 
When the King underſtoode by the Ambaſſa- 
doure of the King of Scottes pretence: He re- 
warded the Ambaſſadour, and ſo diſmiſſed him. 

Nowe the kmg of Scottes ſuppoſed that all 
the power of Englande was in Fraunce with 
King Henry : knowing alfo that King Henry 
coutdot, nor woulde not breake up his campe 
to come againſt him. And thought that nowe 
he had a plaine gappe opened unto him, to enter 

Into Englande, and there to woorke his will. 
Bat by the providence of the Queene, who was 
left Regent of the realme by the King at his 
ſetting foorth, and by the valyanties of the Earle 
of Surrey the Kinges Heftenaunt, he was pre- 
vented of his purpoſe. For when he thought 
to have entered this realme with all his power, 
he was mett by the Earle of Surrey at a place 
called Brampfton, where betweene them was 
fought a cruell battayle, not without great effu- 
ſion of blood on both parties : but in the ende 
(by God's providence) the victorie fell unto the 
Engliſhe men. The King of Scottes himſelfe 
being ſlain in this fielde with x1 of his noble 
men, being all of them Earles, beſydes a num 
ber of his knyghtes and gentilmen of name, and 
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his whole power made very weak. This bat⸗ 
taile being ended to the renoune of the Queene, 
the Earle the Kinges lieftenant, and the whole 


realme: The dead bodye of the King of Scottes 


was faunde among the other carcaſes in the 
fielde, and from thence brought to London, 
and fo through London ſtrectes on a horſebacke, 
| and from thence it was carried to 
Sheene (neere unto Brainford) whereas the 
Queene then laye. And theare this periured 
carcas lyeth unto this daye unhuried. A con- 
digne ende, and a meete ſepulker for ſuch a for- 


ſworn; prince. This ſhameful ende of the Scot - 
tiſh king, kindled the fyer of malyce in the 
breaſtes of the Scottes, the flame whereof (in 


the ende) conſumed alſo their yong king that 
then was lefte unto them, as followinge you may 


reade. But firſt I have taken upon mee to in- 


troduce King James unto thee, in forme of the 
Mirror for Mageſtrates, to vtter his complaynt 


and tell his owne tale as followeth. 
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Your Soveraigne Lord moſt reverente, 
Your Lord, your brother, and your regent, 
In him is figured Melchiſedecke, 
And ye were diſloyal Amalecke. 
He is our noble Scipione, 
Annoynted kynge, and ye were none. 
Thoughe ye untrulye your father have ſlayne 
His tytle is true, in Fraunce to raygne. 
And ye proude Scot, Dunde, Dunbar 
Pardy ye were his homager 
And ſuter to his parliament 
For your untruthe, nowe are ye ſhent 
Ye bare yourſelf ſomewhat to bold, 
Therefore ye loſt your copy-hold 
Ye were bonde tenant to his eſtate 
Loſt is your game, ye are checke mate. 


Unto the caſtell of Norram 
I underſtande too ſone ye came, 
At Branzton-more and Flodden-hilles, 
Our Engliſh bowes our Engliſh bylles 
Againſt you gave ſo ſharpe a ſhower, 
That of Scotland ye loſt the flower. 
The White Lyon, there rampante of ,moode 
He raged and rente out your harte bloude, 
He the White, and you the Red; 
The White there flew the Red ſtarke ded. 
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Thus for your Guerdon quyt are ye, 

Thanked be God in Trinite, 

And ſwete Saincte George, our Ladyes kuyght, 
Your eye is oute, adewe, good nyghte. 


Ye were ſtarke mad to make a fray, 
His Grace beyng out of the way, 
But by the power and might of God 
For your tayle ye made a rod. 
Ve wanted wit, Sir, at a worde, 
Ye loft your ſpurs, ye loſt your ſworde, 
Ye might have buſked you to Huntley bankes, 
Your pryde was pevyſh to play ſuch prankes ; 
Your poverte could not attayne 
With our kyng royal, war to maintaine, 


Of the kyng of Naverne ye myght take heed, 
Ungraciouſly howe he doth ſpeede, 
An double dealynge, ſo he did dreame 
That he is kynge without a keame; 
And for exaumple, he would none take, 
Experiens hath brought you in ſuch a brake 
Your wealthe, your joye, your ſport, your play, 
Your braggyng boſt, your royal aray, 
Your beard ſo brym, as bore at baye, 
Your ſeven ſiſters, that gun ſo gaye 
All have ye loſt, and caſte awaye. 
Thus Fortune hath turned you, I dare well ſaye 
Now from a Kyng to a clot of clay, 
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Oute of robes ye were ſhaked, 
And wretchedly ye lay, ſtarke all naked; 
For lacke of grace, harde was your hap, 


The Popes cures gave you that clap. 


Of the out yles, the rough · foted Scottes 

We have well eaſed them of the bottes, 

The rude rancke Scottes, lyke droncken dranes 
At Englyſh bowes have fetched their banes; 
It is not ſitting in tower or towne 

A ſummer to were a kynge's crowne. 
Fortune on you therefore did frowne, 

Ye were to hye, ye are caſt downe. 

Syr Summer, now, where is your crowne ? 
Caſt of your crowne, caſt up your crowne, 
Syr Summer, now, ye have loſt your crowne. 


Quod SKELTON, Laureate, oratour to the 
Kynges moſt royal eſtate, 


—— _ 
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APPENDIX, No. VIII. 


The following Extract is taken from a Book, in- 
tituled, The Flower of Fame, written by Ut 
pian Fulwell, and dedicated to Sir William 
Cecil Baron of Burghleygh, &c. It is print- 
ed in quarto, in the old black letter, at Lon- 
don, A. 1575. | 


He is quoted by Speed, Edw. VI. Sect. 61. 


Hence Mead, who had never ſeen this book, 
concludes that Fuluell had printed ſome o- 
ther tracts, beſides thoſe which he mentions 
in his Athen. Oxon. v. 1. No. 266. 


Between the fourth and fifth ſtanzas, there is, in 


the original, a wooden cut, repreſenting 


Death, running to ſeize a crown upon the 
head of a king. 


A. D. 1513. 


WHILE the King was in Fraunce, King 


James of Scotlande (notwithſtanding his league 
and ſolempne vowe before mencioned) made an 


„ uppdon the borderers adjoyning unto 


# 
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The lamentable Complaint of King James of Scot- 
lande, who was flayne at Scottiſh fielde. 


Anno 1513. 


I. | 

AMONG the reſt, whom rewful fate hath reft, 
Whoſe ſhrouding ſheetes hath wrapt their 

woful lyves, 

Why have not I a place among them left, 
Whoſe fall eche tong with dayly talk reuyues? 
Such is the wheele that froward Fortune dryues, 

To-day a king of puiſſance and might, 

And in one howre a wofull wretched wight. 

IL 

A happie life by happie end is tride, 

A wretched race by woful ende is known: 
Though pleafant wind the ſhip do rightly guyd, 
At laſt by rage of ſtormes tis overthrowne. 
The greateſt oke by tempeſt is fyrſt blowne. 
Though fortune ſeeme a loft to hoyſe thy ſayle, 

Yet fortune ofte tymes ſmyles to ſmall auaile. 

Il. 

I thought my bower buylt on happie ſoyle, 
Which under propped was with tickle ſtaye : 

Wherefore on ſodayne chaunce I tooke the foyle 
In hope for to haue had a noble praye. 

In ſearch whereof I reapt my fatall daye, 

2 L 
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With ſhamefull death my fame was ſorcte to bow 
A gwerdon meete for breach of ſacred vow. 

; IV. 

A prince his promiſe ought not to be broke, 
Much more his othe of ryght obſerued ſhould 
| be : 

But greedy gayne doth ofte the mynde provoke, 
To breake both othe and vowe, as ſeemes by 

mee. 

Ambition blearde myne eyes I coulde not ſee. 

TI'find, though man with man his faith forgoe, 

Yet man with God may not do fo. 

| V. 

I was a king, my power was not ſmall, 

I ware the crowne to wield the Scottiſh land : 

I raignde and rewlde, the greater was my fall, 

The myght of God, no kingdome can withitand, 
An Earle wan of mee the upper hande. 
With blodie ſworde my lucklcflc lyfe to ende, 
By ſhamefull death without tyme to amende. 
VI. 

Such was the force of 4trops cruell ſpight, 
Unlooked for to cut my fatal lyne: 

My wretched carcas then was brought in fight 

Through London (treats, whereat the Scots repine 
The endleſs ſhame of this miſhap is myne. 
Like butchers ware, on horſebacke was I brought, 
The King of kinges for me this end hath wrought. 
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Let Princes all by me example take, 
W hat daunger *tis to dally in ſuch cace: 
By periurie their faythes for to forſake, 
\ Leaſt ſeate of ſhame ſhall be their endles place, 
Foule infamie ſhall their renoune deface : 
Of falſed faith ſueb is deſerved hyre, 
And he muſt falle that will too hyghe aſpyre. - 
VIII. ; 
Ye noble peeres whoſe lyues with myne did end, 
Send forth from graues your grieſly ghoſts ech _ 
in one . 
To wayle the chaunce that Fortune vs did ſende. 
Let all the Scots pow re out their plaints and a 
OE 8 | 
That we to hedles haſte were apt and prone. 
Which raſh beginning voyde of Godly awe, * 
Had lyke ſucceſſe for breach of ſacred lawe. 
| IX. 
I thought that Englande had beene far too weake, 
For my ſtrong power when Henry was away: 
Which made mee light regarde my vow to breake, 
But yet I founde they were left in good ſtay, 
Wich force and ſtrength to purchaſe my decay. 
Thus my aſpiring minde had guerdon due, 
Which may a mirror bee for men to vewe. 
X. 
Whereby to ſhun the breache of ſacred vow, 
And not to ſeeke by lawleſs means to rayne: 
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For right will force uſurped rule to bow, 
And reap repul in ſteade of noble gaine; 
'Thus truthe in laces doth turne her foe to 
paine. 
And G0D himſelfs doth ſhield the rightful 
cauſe, 


Then let men learn lyue within his lawes. 


The three above Copies, from the Mirrour of 
Magiſtrates, Skelton, and Fuluell, I received 

from three ingenious Gentlemen of New- 
, 
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9 - 9 


the Copies laith is erroneoully printed inſtead 
of laitl. 8 


the Norns, page 8 1. line 13. in ſome few of 
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